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(C7 To make amends for so great a monopoly of 
this sheet by Mr. Sergeant’s speech, we shall give 
our readers a supplement next week to conclude it, 
$0 that the regular number will be left open for 
other matter. 
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Crimes AND punisumENTs, We have briefly notic- 
ed the execution ot Peregrine Hutton and Morris N. 
B. Hill, for the murder of John Heaps, late carrier 
of the United States mhail, pursuant to the sentence 
of Baltimore county court. ‘They had not been 
arraigned under the laws of the United States for 
vobbing the mail—but were condemned under those 
of the state of Maryland for the punishment of mur- 
der; and, if they iad escaped from the latter, would 
have been liable to a prosecution under the former. 

Many recent circumstances appertaining to the 
case of those persons, have given rise to much seve- 
rity ef remark in Baltimore, as well as brought 
down upon usa general censure from the citizens 
of other cities and states. We have nothing to of- 
fer in excuse, but a mistaken zeal in some to do 


ed that he would be baptized at a certain time stat- 
ed; but the sheriff refused his ultimate assent; and 
the rite was performed in the jail-yard; whereupon, 
an account of the reception of “Mister Peregrine 


names of the clergymen who did thus of did that, 
as if it were a matter of mighty importance to the 
public to know all about it. The fashion had chang- 
ed—It was now Hutton, and not Hull, that was of- 
fered to the public tenderness, 

The newspapers teemed with many imprudent 
articles; and, as if to cap the whele scene of indis- 
cretion, the following notice appeared on the morn- 
ing of the execution: 

“Norick. ‘The sherif having granted permission 
to the Vhird Raptist Church to have the body of 
MR. HUTTON decently interred, after his execu- 
tion— 

Notice is therefore given, that the FUNERAL PRO- 
cession will move from the prison gate at 6 o’clock 
this evening; his relatives will walk next to the 
corpse; then the members of the Tiurd Baptist 


good, and that the acts of a few should not be re-| Church, as mourners, two and two; members of the 
garded as those of the many; and to express our| other Baptist churches are invited to follow next, 
belief that the public sentiment on this occasion will) two and two; then members of other religious de- 


not only prevent a repetition of the excesses brief- 


ly noticed below, but also check the publishers of} to follow in the same order. 


newspapers in lending their aid to give notoriety 
to them, if they should occur. 


nominations, and citizens generally, are requesied 
When the procession 
arrives at the place of interment, the usual religious 
service will be performed by the attending minis- 


It is generally known, that Hutton and Hull de-/| ters.” 


Niberately digested a plan to rob the great eastern 


And so it was, that a few persons did assemble 


Hutton” into the church was proclaimed, with the , 

































































mail—that they succeeded and basely murderedjand form a procession; at which it was given out 
the driver after they had tied him to a tree, and, of} that a FONERAL seRMON would be preached on the 
course, after évery thing like resistance on his part} deceased; and it was preached on the evening of 
must have ceased—that they were arrested and con-| the succeeding Sunday! 
fessed their guilt, the facts being so strong against} We were almost enough provoked by these pro- 
them that it was in vain to deny it, and that they| ceedings te record all the papers belonging to this 
were condemned to suffer death for their terrible} matter, that they might serve as a beacon for the 
offences against the laws of God and man. future; and perhaps, would have given the whole 
When tne horror excited by their misdeeds had| of them, but on account of the pre-engagement of 
a little subsided, and the mangled body of poor| this and several subsequent sheets of the Reets- 
Heaps no longer presented itself to the agonized| rer. But these sketches may suffice, with the sims 
imagination, a stong effort was made upon the pub-| ple addition that, during their imprisonment, those 
lic sensibility in favor of Hul/. His youth was offered} criminals “fared sumptuously every day,’ being 
in excuse of his offences—he was said not to be the| profusely supplied with the greatest delicacies, 
principal in the affair, his respectable father was| though it is probable that a thousand worthy per- 
commisserated; the governor of Maryland was peti-| sons in this city were at the same time stinted for 
tioned (not only by citizens of this state, but by} the necessaries of life—that they were buried in 
many women and others of a neighboring state), to| costly coffins and in church grounds, though the 
commute his punishment to confinement for life in| bodies of hundreds of honest men are every year 
the penitentiary; letters were written by him, or for| boxed up roughly and consigned to the “Potter’s 
him, and published in the newspapers, to shew] field,’’ without ceremony. 
how repentant he was—and, so great wasthe noise| 1 almost fear to trust myselfto comment on these 
made about him, that he appears almost until] things, according to their merits. ‘The great object 
his last moment to have indulged the belief that| of the punishment of Hutton and Hull was mate- 
he would be spared. But while all this was doing} rially defeated by them. If any persons every justly 
for Hull, his colleague, Hutton, was regarded as an| suffered death, those persons rightfully died. if the 
incorrigible villain and given up to despair, except] one half of what is believed to be true respecting 
in the pious exhortations of a few who rightfully cal-| either, especially Hutton, és true, their career ought 
led him to preparation for death. to have been stopped longago. Hutton’s life appears 
But, suddenly, Hutton came into repute—he too,} to have been a succession of crimes of the blackest 
wrote letters, or had them written, likeasaint, which| dye; and Hull, though blessed with a kind and re- 
were extensively published. He desired to be bap-| spectable father, (with whom I solemnly sympa- 
tised, according to the forms of the Baptist church— | thize), seems to have been about as bad a chgrac- 
leave was aimed and seemingly obtained to perform | ter as any of. his years that [have heardof. ‘Shev 
the ceremony ina stream of water which washes the | have now ceased their depredations—and, repz2nt- 


bounds of the Jail, “ it was pompously announc- {ing of sin, l hope they have been redeemed to life; 
Vor, 
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but FE trust that such scenes will never be repeated, 
as if to shew that a violation of the most sacred 
laws and an @xit on the gibbet, was among; the best 
roads to a blessed estate hereafter. It was the man- 
ner in which these things were done that has given 
so much offence to society, and caused so many 
virtuous persons to recollect the famous saying of 
Henry, of France—“Heaven preserve me from my 
friends;.as to my enemies, I can take care of them for 
myself;” in the belief that the indiscretions of tbe 
friends of religion are often more difficult to ward 
off than the open attacks of its enemies. 





Irish Antiquities. 


A history of Ireland, under the title of “The Chro- 
nicles of Ulia’d, by the celebrated Roger O’Connor, 
has been announced for publication. It commences 
from the earliest point of time, which is recorded 
by the inveution of letters, with a traditionary por- 
tion, which was the work of Eolus, prince of the 
Gael of Sciot of Ib-er, who ruled in Gael-ag 1400 
years before Christ. It is asserted in the prospectus 
that, from the time of Eolus, the chronicles were 
written by the Ard-Olam of the Irish nation, till the 
days of Ete-Er-Ial, chief king in Er-i, 678 years be- 
fore Christ; and that, frum the reign of Ete-Er-lal, 
they have been compiled by every Ard-Olam of 
Ulla’d, and submitted to the kings, princes, nobles 
and chiefs of the Olam, or heads of the people, 
assembled on the mount of Ulla’d, once every third 
year, to transact the business of the kingdom. It 
is, therefore, assertec that in these chronicles is to 
be found the authentic history of Ireland, from the 
vear 1806 before the Christian era, to the birth of 
Christ; and that the writings hitherto rmposed on 
the world as histories of Ireland, are compilations 
from the rhapsodies of bards, full of anachronisms 
and misrepresentations of facts—the contemptible 

oetry of history, pieced together by ignorant men. 

These Chronicles (says the editor) describe the 
mede of keeping time by our forefathers, and their 
luni-solar system. ‘They correct errors respecting 
the language and religion of the Irish, and clearly 
show the former to be Pheenician, the latter’ not 
Druidic. They correspond exactly with the tradi- 
tions of the Hebrews concerning the overthrow of 
the Scythian dominion in Asia, and the establish- 
ment of Eis-oir (the Assyrian) on their ruin; and 
they record the building of Babylon and Nineveh. 
They represent Noe, Japheth and Gog in new cha- 
racters, and explain the passage of Genesis, which 
says, “That the beginning of the kingdom was 
Babel, &c. in the land of Shenar; out of that Jand 
went forth Asher, and builded Nineveh.” ‘The 
Chronicles strip the events of the figurative dress 
in which the Hebrews have decked them, whilst 
they give the true original names of the Ganges, 
Tygris, Euphrates, Euxine, Caspian, Caucasus, Ar- 
menia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Phoenicia, Egypt 
and Spain; and of all places in Galicia. They also 
describe the commerce of the Phenicians, with the 
southern parts of Britain, and mark the period 
when the isles of Sicily were separated from the 
mainland. ‘They confirm the accuracy of the tra- 
ditions of the Hebrews as to the colonization of the 
isles of tiie Gentiles by the posterity of Japheth; 
and they set at rest other important and curious 
matters, too numérous for brief anticipation. 

The editor states that he relies with confidence 
on the fidelity of his materials; and deeming them 
authentic records, he has not stepped out of his way 
into the paths of controversy; but that when this 





curious piece of antiquity is attacked, he will not 
decline the combat with all who are inclined to en- 
ter the lists of literary warfare. The work wil! 
be illustrated by maps and other engravings, — 








Penobscot Indians. 
FROM THE BOSTON GAZETTE, JULY 11. 

On Friday last, the lieutenant-governor of the 
Penobscot Indians, and their chicts, arrived in Port- 
land on a visit, and were introduced to the governor 
and council in the senate chamber. A large num- 
ber of citizens were present at the interview be- 
tween these sons of the forest and the new govern- 
ment of Maine. The governor addressed the ciiets 
substantially as follows: , 

Brothers—Our chiefs no longer reside at Boston; 
this is a convenience tu you, as well as to us; we 
are now pleased to have you come among us; we 
have many thing’s to say to you; and we expect you 
have also much to say to us. : 

The persons who set with me, to advise me what 
to say to you, are your friends; they will see that you 
have every thing which has been promised you. 

Your fathers were our friends; a long time since 
they helped us to drive away the red coats; and we 
shall always remember them. ' 

The last war you did right; you took no part; we 
did not ask you to help us, because we ourselves 
were strong enough. 

We have many things to say to your chiefs, when 
you are ready to hear us. We have chosen colonel 
Lewis to talk for us, with whom you are acquainted, 
who is one of ‘our chiefs, and who is your friend, 
as well’as ours; you can believe every thing he says 
to you. F 

We shall now consider you as our children; you 
will have every thing from us, if you request it, 
which our friends at Boston promised you, but you 
must say to them, you depend on us alone. ‘ 

We now wish to hear you talk; we shal! attend to 
what you say; we hope you have no complaints to 
make; if you have any they shall be attended to. 

The lieutenant-governor replied through an in- 
terpreter: 

“I thank vour honor for the good you say. You 
see us well to-day. Christ is our Saviour as yours. 
He is the same to us all—no difference of color. 
The same heaven is for the black men and the white 
men. 

One thing in particular I wish to say to-day. 
Perhaps we get nothing for it. The white people 
take the fish in the river so that they no get up to 
us. They take them with wares--they take them 
with dip net. They are all gone before they can 
gettous. The Indians get none. If you can stop 
them, so that we can get fish too, we be very glad. 

There isanother thing, our hunting privilege. The 
white men come and spoilall the game. They catch 
all the young ones and the old ones too. We take 
the old ones and leave the young ones till they grow 
bigger, and are worth more. We wish the white 
men to be stopped from hunting. They take the 
timber; they have teams and oxen to haul the trees. 
Indians have no teams, no oxen to haul timber. We 
wish your government to stop the white men from 
hunting—put their traps in their chests. Let the 
white men have the timber and the Indians have 
the game. 

You see us now here very poor. If we were not 
poor you would see us better dressed. We want 
you to give us something, so when you see us again 
you will know us—Perhapsa hat, or shoes, or some 
powder and shot. 
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One word more. We want a new agent. You| 
have a new government, a new state. We want 
you to give t's a new agent. 

We hear that a new treatv will be made; we want 
to know when your chiefs come from Portland to 
make a new treaty. We want to tell our people, 
so that they may be ready to receive your people.” 

To which the governor made the following re- 

ly :— ne 
’  Brothers—We have heard with attention, what 
you have said to us; our opinions agree with yours, 
that our Great Father is the same; we hope and we 
constantly pray, that you, as well as ourselves, may 
so conduct as will be most pleasing, to him. 

What you have said about the wares, the dip- 
nets, and hedges, down the Penobscot Bay, and the 
injury they have done your fishery, will be attend- 
ed to; we hope they will not be much longer a 
subject of complaint; when the white people are 
as well informed on this subject as you are, these 
obstructions will disappear. 

Weare sorry to be informed that the white peo- 
ple interfere with your hunting; because it is not in 
our power to preventit. You say the white peuple 
can haul timber; so car you: if they have oxen to 
do this, you can obtain oxen alsa; and you will em- 
ploy them much better than they do, if you will 
plough your grounds and become good farmers. 

You say a new state should have a new agent; to 
this we have no objections—our wish as that you 
should be satisfied, and that the agent should be 
youy friend, as well as ours. 

Col. Lewis, with whom you are all acquainted, 
will be at Bangor on Tuesday, the 15th of August; 
he wishes your governor to be there with all his 
writings at that time; there will be much to do, 
which will there be stated to him, and which your 
governor will be pleased with. 

You request something from us, that, when we 
see you again, we may know you. We comply with 
your request, as we wish always to remember you; 
and that you should Know and remember us as your 
friends. General Cony, who has provided for your 
accommodation, will attend to your request.” 

A dinner was provided for them by the governor, 
and we understand they did not depart empty- 
handed; and it is further understood that medals 
will be sent to the chiefs by the agent. 

The Penobscot tribe consists now of about 360 
souls. ‘They own four townships of land, and some 
islands in Penobscot river: their village is Indian 
Old Town, composed of huts and log houses irre- 
gularly built. They have heretofore received a 
sum of money from Massachusetts for their sup- 
port, which will be continued to them under the 
new government. 
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Foreign Articles. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
From late London papers. 

The British revenue, in the last year, compared 
with the preceding, was short in the sum of 509,603 
pounds sterling. — 

A bank has lately failed in the county of Hertford, 
whose outstanding debts are said to be more than 
1.40,000; and whose assets in hand are said to be a 


tandem, horses, two hunters, aud seven pair of 
Stays! 





The frequent sale of wives in England, would 


justify an American traveller, according to the lex 
talionis, to say, in a tour through that country,— 
“Every Englishman sells his wife, in the public 
market, with a halter round her neck; the general 





price is about 5s. and the parties then adjourn to 
a tavern and get drunk on the money.” Take the 
following as an illustration: 

London, May 14, One of those disgraceful and 
demoralizing exhibitions, the sale of a wife, was 
witnessed at Canterbury the last market day. A 
laboring man, (or rather brute), brought his rib, a 
buxom young woman, into thé market place, with a 
halter round her neck, and a white cockade in her 
bosom, offering her to the highest bidder; but most 
of the cognoscenti happened to be sellers, and she - 
was knocked down at length for five shillings, 
which sum the seller, purchaser, and purchased, 
drank out at a neighboring ale house before part- 
ing. 

King’s court. His majesty recently helda court 
at his palace in Pall-mall, chiefly for the purpuse of 
receiving addresses of condolence and congratula- 
tion. A deputation from the society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, of England, with an ad. 
dress on the demise of the late king, and on the 
accession of his majesty to the throne, expressive 
of their attachment to his person and government, 
were introduced into the presence of the sovereign 
on his throne, to present their address, which had 
been agreed upon at a general meeting on the 6th 
of March last. ‘the address was read by Joseph 
Foster, to which the king returned an appropriate 
answer. ‘he deputation was most graciously re- 
ceived. It is a remarkable circumstance that T. 
Howard, one of the above deputation, waited upon 
the late king, in the year 1760, with an address 
upon his accession to the throne. When the de- 
putation of the society of Friends arrived at the 
palace, they were proceeding to the presence 
chamber with their hats on. ‘the attendants, not 
being exactly prepared for a dilemma of this kind, 
were for a minute or two at a loss how to act, fer 
the worthy addressers paid no attention to the re- 
peated verbal hints which were given to them as 
they passed along, and an unpleasant predicament 
appeared inevitable, when a yeoman porter, more 
acute of apprehension than his fellows, ventured 
the expedient of removing the beaver from the 
head of one of the principal Friends with his own 
hands. The operation was submitted to without a 
murmur, and the whole deputation being speedily 
uncovered in the same way, they passed on to the 
presence of the sovereign. { London paper. 

FRANCE. 

The report of the French academy of science, cn 
its transactions during the year 1819, coniains the 
foilowing statements: 

The population of Paris amounts to 714,000—the 
number of non-domicilated or casual inhabitants, is 
24,000; the mean number of annual births, 21,000— 
the proportion of boys to girls, in the births, as 25 
to 24; the number of households, 225,000: 70,000 
oxen are annually consumed in the capital~-9,000 
cows—7 8,000 calves—34,000 sheep—72,000 hogs— 
74,000,000 egges—900,000 pigeons—1,200,000 chic- 
kens., 

A Frenchman, who had long inhabited Cochin 
China, where he had attained to the rank of manda- 
rin, has arrived at Bordeaux. He obtained the per- 
mission of the Cochin China government to re-visit 
his native country. 

SPAIN. 

The sum of $14,000 has been raised at Havana 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of the per- 
sons who fell in the massacre at Cadiz. 

The king has declared himself «frst soldier of the 
nation.” ‘The country seems to be full of liberal 
sentiments. The press is more than free, and the 
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_ “present himself in the royal presence.” From this 


- Brazils arises from the derangement of the kingless 
' Jowances, which unfortunate circumstances have 
privations which many excellent and deserving of- 


' not that his majesty, with his aceustomed regard to 
_ his army, will make decisive arrangements.”’ 


pei. 


* at Portsmouth, N. H. from Buenos Ayres, left that 
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priests “quote scripture” in favor of the constitu- 
tion, : 
, PORTUGAL. 

Lord Beresford, or, in other words, ‘his excel- 
lency the marshul-general, marquis of Campo-ma- 
jor,” has sailed from Portugal for Rio Janeiro. Pre- 
vious to his departure, he addressed a general or- 
der to the army, announcing his determination to 


order, we are led to believe, that this visit to the 


kingdom. One of his objects is “to make all passi- 
ble exertions to ameliorate the state of pay and al- 


caused to be so much in .arrear, and by which delay 
of payment his excellency knows and laments the 


ficers have suilered; and, on this point, he doubts 


“The supreme command of the army, during the 
absence of his excellency, will be lodged with the 
most excellent lheutenant general, Francisco de 
Paula Leite.” Com. Adv. 

ITALY, 

Sir Humphrey Davy has had great success in‘un- 
rolling the manuscripts of Herculaneum and Pom- 
In a short time the contents of each rell will 
be known, as well as its title, which is generally 
found in the interior. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

The British appear to be much interested in the 
formation of an extensive colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘Many settlers have already arrived there, 
and, from appearances, will do well. No doubt, it 
muy soon be a strong flourishing colony; and, per- 
haps, in time, become an independent state. It 1s, 
however, the determination of the British govern- 
ment to suspend further aid to emigration to this 
country until the success of the present settlers is 
ascertained. | 

BRAZIL. 

A Jate London paper announces a new work 
respecting this extensive country, entitled—*«The 
travels of prince Maximilian, in the years 1815, 1816 
and 1817.” It is represented as giving a very in- 
teresting account of this kingdom, the prince hav- 
ing passed through many regions heretofore un- 
known to European travellers. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

It appears that Brion has been compelled to aban- 
don itio de la Hache, after destroying the town 
and forts. 

The constitution was proclaimed at Carthagena 
on the 10th of June, with great rejoicings, and in 
the palace hitherto occupied by the Jnquisttion. 
The vice-roy was reduced to the rank of lieut. 
gen. without any command. The former command- 
ant of the troops was compelled to leave the coun- 
try. 

vA late letter from Cadiz says—*Seven ships of 
war are now fitting out in this harbor, and will sail 
about the first week in May, for the purpose of 
carrying out deputies to different parts of South 
America. It is understood that the milder weapons 
of negociation and of expostulation will be tried 
before recourse is had to arms. 

Buenos Ayres.—Captain Sutton, who has arrived 


place on the 10th of May. He informs, that Buenos 
Ayres had long been in a state of commotion, from 
the conflicting interests of the different chiefs. The 
government had been five times changed during 





his stay there. Pueyrredon, who had governed for | 


a length of time, had, a month before, left that 
place for Monte Video, with a large property—Ar- 
tigas declaring he would not make peace while he 
was in office. Ramirez and Carrera, the mountain 
generals, who commanded 1500 or 2000 troops, had, 
a few days before, taken possession of Buenos Ay- 
res, and thrown Sarratea, the governor, in prison. 
A stop was, in consequence, put to all kinds of 
business, and the inhabitants were fast quitting the 
place. Thirty families removed to Monte Video 
three days before captain Sutton sailed. 








CHRONICLE. 


“Going-going-gone.”? Many banks, too tedious to 
mention, are “shutting up shop’”’—leaving the little 
circle in which their notes were received in a state 
of wonderment that a bank should break! Good bye 
to them. Begotten in iniquity, they have died in 
corruption. In a few years more, there is some 
prospect that bank bills will regain their character, 
provided, nevertheless, we can guard against coun- 
terfeited and altered notes. Except the introduc- 
tion of slavery by the “mother country,” they have 
been nearly the greatest curse which has afflicted 
our land. But the misery of the thing is, thatthe 
fellows who ought, perhaps, to suffer on the gallows 
for banking frauds, are those who live in ¢heir palaces 
and at ease. 

The cashier of the New-Ifampshire bank, at 
Portsmouth, appears to have made a deficit of 
$42,000 79. So we go—--Moral principle seems 
to have sunk beneath giant peculation and fraud. 

“Patriots’” The brig Wilson, alias Bolivar, &c. 
commanded by capt. Almeida, et alias, and appa- 
rently having several flags, Buenos Ayrean, Arti- 
gan, Venezuelian, et alias—by whieh a Spanish 
ship bound to Baltimore was recently captured 
on our coast, was lately off Charleston waiting 
for men. Information of the fact being giver, 
Hieutenant McClunie, of the United States schoon- 
er Revenge, happily arrested a sloop load of her 
intended crew, and they were lodged in jail, to- 
gether with a peyson calling himself Job Weeden 
and reported to be the surgeon of the privateer.— 
After this service, lieut. McClunie, in the Revenge, 
accompanied by the revenue cutter Gallatin, having 
on board a detachment of U. S. artillerists, proceed- 
ed to sea to arrest the privateer and her prize, the 
Santiago—but returned without being able to come 
up with them. 

The “patriot” brig General Ramirez, has been 
captured off the southern coast and carried inte 
Savannah, by the U.S. revenue cutter Dallas. This 
vessel is a prize to a privateer, and had on board 
280 slaves, mounted 10 guns and was manned with 
28 men.% She had’not any papers—the purpose 
of her commander was, no doubt, to smuggle the 
slaves ashore. Her crew have been deposited in 
jail. This is the vessel by whom young Coppin- 
ger, son of the governor of St. Augustine, wastaken 
out of an American vessel—of whom we have the 
following account from a Charleston paper of the 
Sth inst. 

“A gentleman who arrived at this port yesterday 
from St. Augustine, informs us, that a few days pre- 
vious to his sailing, a patriet privateer touched at St. 
Augustine, having on board Mr. Coppinger, son of 
the governor of the latter place, who was forcibly 
taken out of the schr, Mary, a short time since, on 
hér passage from this port for Matanzas. The 
commander of the privateer made the fact of his 
son being on board, known to the governor, and 
required a supply of provisions and water, as acon- 
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dition of hisrelease. Gov. Coppinger refused com- 
plying with the request, calling the commander 
and his crew, atthe same time, a band of bucca- 
neers, who were unworthy of any assistance. It 
was finally, through the humane exertions of the 
above gentlemen who furnished us with these par- 
ticulars, that young Mr. Coppinger obtained his 
treedom,” , 

«® Slave traders. Eighteen persons, which belonged 
tothe slave vessels sent into New-York by the Cy- 
ane, have arrived at Boston, in a merchant vessel, 
under charge of a midshipman, andwere delivered 
into the custody of the marshal. They are chiefly 
foreigners and of several nations. The captain of the 
Endymion, however, is.an American, named An- 
drews, and a midshipman inthe navy. ‘The Cyane 
had not made any new captures. 

Piracy. James Chase, convicted of piracy at 

Charleston, was hung there a few days since, pur- 
suant to his sentence. 
_ Lewis, a person famous for his robberies and es- 
capes from prison in Pennsylvania, has been taken 
and lodged in the jail of Centre county. He and 
his associate, Connelly, were fired upor by a party 
resolved to take them: the latter was killed, and 
Lewis himself badly wounded. 

Flour, at Lisbon, $5 per barrel, by retail! The 
crop of wheat, in the United States, never was 
nearly so large as in the present year, and that of 
corn is more promising than ever known: the value 
of a home market will be secon, felt, and understood 
by our farmers. 

Masonic. Daniel D. Tomkins, vice president of 
the United States, was recently inducted into the 
office of ‘Most Worshipful Grand Master of the state 
of New York.” ‘The ceremony was performed by 
the Most Worshipful Past Grand Master of Masons, 
gen. Jacob Morton. 

St. Paul’s church, Boston.—34 pews in this pew 
church, on the gronnd floor, were sold for $21,862, 
an average of about 615 dollars each; and 10 in the 
gallery at about 150 each. 

Specie. It is said, and we think with probability, 
that there never was more specie in the United 
States than at this present time. 


Fine arts. Rembrandt Peale, of Baltimore, to 
whose pencil we have been indebted for several 
exquisite pieces, is now employed on a picture, 24 
feet by 15, the subject of which is the “Court of 
Death,” from bishop Porteus’ poem. 


Walker’s Dictionary. The Incorporated Society 
of Teachers of the city of New-York, (says a paper 
of that place), have adopted Walker’s dictionary as 
their standard of English pronunciation. John- 
son’s orthography and Walker’s pronunciation will 
doubtless become the universal standard of English 
literature. 


Pensioners. About one hundred aged soldiers of 
the revolution assembled at New-Haven, Con. on 
the 5th inst. to make application for pensions. The 
court seemed at first resolved to charge them $4.75 
each, for the necessary papers, to be paid for before- 
hand, It was impossible for many to comply with 
this requisition. Public opinion came to the aid of 
the veterans, and finally the judges, sheriff, clerk, 
&c. all resigned the fees to which they appeared to 
be legally entitled. 

Baltimore inspections. Among the articles inspect- 
ed at Baltimore, during the quarter which ended 
on the 30th June ult., were 108,846 bbls , and 3,917 
half bbls. wheat fleur, and 1,531 casks indiaf meal; 
30,156 bbls. herrings, and 7,137 do. shad; 1,136 
bhds. and 9,086 bbls. domestic liquors. 


ia ol 


Maryland penitentiary—254 males and 55 females, 
are at present confined in this establishment, va- 
riously employed in weaving; cordwaining, hatting, 
&e. : | 

Direct taxes. By alaw passed at the late session 
of congress, the lands and tenements sold for tie 


bought in for the United Statcs, may be redeemed un- 
til the 30th June, 1821, by payment of the amount 


per cent, per annum thereon. 
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United States’ direct taxes of 1815 and 1816, and | 


of the purchase money, and an interest of twenty | 


Public lands. Atalate sale of public lands at . 


Huntsville, it is stated that a very extensive combi- , 
nation of individuals was formed to keep down the . 


price; and that after several lots had been sold it 
was discovered by the register and receiver, who 


of some worthy persons who intended to purchase 


then stopped the sale—to the great disappointment | 


for actual settlement, and not forspeculation. The | 


circumstance seems to have caused much excite- 
ment at Huntsville, 
Naval Order, The navy department has given 


‘notice, that all midshipmen whose warrants bear | 


date previous to the first of January, 1814, who in- . 


tend to be candidates for promotion, are required 


to report themselves to the department before the © 


first day of October next, that they may attend an . 


examination, which will take place at New-York, 
on Monday, the 9th day of that month. 

Navy charitable association. We understand, 
(saysthe New-York Mercantile Advertiser), that a 
convention of delegates from the officers of the 
navy and marine corps on the different stations, 
met on board the United States’ ship Washington, 
in this harbor, on the 4th inst. agreeably to previ- 
ous arrangements, for the purpose of forming an 
association for the relief and support of the families 
of deceased officers. There were present com. 
Isaac Chauncey, capt. Samuel Evans, master comdt. 
Alexander J. Dallas and William B. Shubrick, lieut. 
comdt, Isaac M’Keever, Dr. Samuel RB. Marshall, 
and Rey. Cheever Felch. Commodore Chauncey 
was elected president and Mr. Joseph Watson se- 
cretary. After discussing the general principles 
which should be adopted, Dr. Marshall, It. comdt. 
M’Keever, and the Rev. Mr. Felch, were appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution for the rovern- 
ment of this institution. The convention then ad- 
journed to the 13th inst. On that day the com- 
mittee reported progress, and, after discussing 
some points, the cunvention adjourned tothe 14th 
inst. to give the committee time to perform the 
duties assigned it. Several delegates have been 
prevented attending by ill health and other causes. 
| But the convention has before it the expressions of 
the views of the officers on the home stations, and 
from the Mediterranean. , 

Banks. From the Columbus, (0.) Monitor, July 
1.—“Hitherto, the banks, one by one, and two at 
once, have been sliding down the current of obli- 
vion; but now, at once, the whole of the non-specie 
paying banks have withered before the magic touch 
of specie. The bank in this town has resumed 
specie payments; and nearly alltle paper, that was 
in circulation here, is shut out of bank, and sunk in 
value. 

It is instracting, if not gratifying, to witness the 
revolutions of rurnes as well as of men. A few 


ter of a banking house, was like the deity of Midas, 
that turned whole bundles of rags into gold and 
silver’ But now thissame metallic red is «the spear 
of Ithuriel, which makes every frag] return of 
force to its own likeness.” 





years since, a small pile of specie laid on the comn- - 
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‘Maine. This new state has quietly proceeded to 
the business of her new sovereignty, and many acts 
have passed her legislature suited to her condition. 
Massachusetts, too, without bustle, is re-organizing 
her family, so far as it has been affected by the loss 
of Maine, It is sweet to notice the occurrence of 
evénts so favorable to the great first principles of 
republicanism. 


Tar Rocereens, WVew London, June 29. We 
are informed that a contagious diserder is now rag- 
ing among the sect known by the name of Roge- 
reen Quakersin Grotan. Already several have died, 
and among them the celebrated Timothy Water- 
man, their chief elder, The principles of their re- 
ligion do not allow them to avail themselves of the 
experience of physicians, or of medicines, to effect 
acure. Asa specimen of their mode of proceed- 
ing in case of sickness, we give an anecdote relat- 
ed to us by a respectable gentleman. Afew weeks 
since one of the members of the society being taken 
sick, the elder paid her a visit—and after looking 
around him, gave it as his opinion that her Sickness 
was sent upon her as a punishment for her pride. 
He immediately suggested, as the only means to pre- 
serve her life, that an elegant clock that was stand- 
ing in the room, should be taken down, and the 
room should be stripped of its elegant mouldings, 
which was immediatelv‘done. A shorttime after the 
elder made another call, and found the patient still 
lower—he then decided she was not yet sufficiently 
humble, and the poor clock was brought down from 
the garret, stove in pieces and burni! The woman 
died, The next week Timothy himself was taken 
sick—he refused all medical gid, and died in the 
firm belief of the truth of his principles of religion. 
The society of which he was a member, contains, 
we believe, 130’ persons, and is fast increasing.— 
They neither bear arms nor vote—they pay their 
taxes cheerfully—having nothing to do with courts 
of law, and are a peaceable and industrious people, 
manufacturing all their own clothing of every de- 
scription, . 

We understand that the select men of Groton, 
with a view to prevent the further extension of the 
disease, are consulting on the propriety and expe- 
diency of removing the sick to Mason’s island, on 
the south shore of the town, 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


The general assembly of the Presbyterian church, in 
the United Siutes, to the churches under their care: 


Whereas it is the duty ofall men to acknowledge 
Gop in all the dispensations of his providence, and it 
is peculiarly incumbent on christians to observe the 
ways of Divine goodness, and the dealings of Gop 
io his church: Whereas, in the present mixt state 
of [things, wherein mercies and judgments are 
mysteriously mingled in the administrations of Pro- 
vidence, there is, in the most afflictive circumstan- 
ces, much cause for thanKsgiving and praise; and 
in the highest prosperity much reason for humilia- 
tion and mourning: And Whereas, in the. present 
day,there are many remarkable traits in the charac- 
ter of Divine Providence, calling for particular ob- 
servation, and many events in the church that may 
well engage the most serious attention of every 
christian; especially, it has pleased Gop to visit 
our country with great and unexampled pecuniary 
embarrassments, deeply - affecting the cundition 
of all classes of persons, and the interests of the 
various institutions of pious benevolence among 
us, and at the same time to fill our land with abun- 
dance of food for man and beast: as it has also 
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pleased Him to pour out his Holy Spirit on many 
parts of Zion, and to cause, as we hope, a great in- 
gathering of souls, and yet to leave many parts un- 
visited, to allow divisions and jealousies still to pre. 
vail among the professed disciples of the Lord— ° 
therefore, 


Itis recommended to all the churches under our 
care, to set apart the lust Thursday in August next, 
asa day of humiliation, thanksgiving and prayer, par- 
ticularly to observe the ways of Providence and the 
dispensations of grace; to abstain from all unneces. 
sary labor and wordly care on that day; to assemble 
in their places of worship, and with united heart 
and voice to render thanksgiving to almighty Gop 
for the blessings of his Providence, and for the ef- 
fusion of his Holy Spirit; and also, to humble them- 
selves before him for their sins; to beseech him to 
overrule the dispensation of his Providence for his 
own glory, the good of the church, and the prospe- 
rity of our common country; and to plead with Him 
that he may visit his church in the fullness of his 
mercy; may heal all divisions, remove every cause 
of offence, hanish all error, and so give efficacy to 
the word of truth, that every where christians may 
be edified and strengthened, may walk together in 
love, and in all things adorn the doctrine of our 
Saviour; and that those whoare afar off may be 
brought nigh by the blood of Christ, and the whole 
earth be filled with the knowledge of Gon. 

Signed by order of the general assembly, 

JOHN WDOWELL, Moderator. 

Philadelphia, June 1, 1820. 





GENERAL ORDERS, 
Head quarters, Portland, (Maine,) June 20, 1820. 


Fellow soldiers! Connected for many years past, 
in the performance of military duty with many of 
you, "and now, by the suffrages of my fellow citi- 
zens, associated with you all, it is peculiarly proper 
that I should address you on the present occasion. 
Our constitution has been framed and adopted with 
uncommon unanimity; invidious and improper ex- 
emptions are no longer tolerated, which will, no 
doubt, animate you with new zeal in the discharge 
of your duty as citizen soldiers. 


Having an extensive and exposed sea coast, and 
a territory bordering to the north and the east upon 
the possessions of a foreign power, with whom, [ 
trust, we shall, on our part, ever cultivate friendly 
relations, but with whom we have more than once 
been in a state of hostility, you cannot be too strong- 
ly impressed with the importance of the services 
which you may be called upon to render to your 
country. While we rely with confidence upon the 
government of the United States for general pro- 
tection and defence, the militia must ever be con- 
sidered as constituting our main pillar of security, 
on all sudden emergencies; as standing armies are 
equally opposed ‘to the genius of our government, 
and the feelings and interests of the people. 


Relying on your good conduct, spirit and disci- 
pline, I flatter myself that you will not permit your- 
selves to suffer in comparison with the troops of 
any part of our country. I request you, fellow- 
soldiers, to be assured of my exertions in promot- 
ing the best interests of the militia, and of my par- 
ticular attention to every meritorious officer; while, 
on the other hand, it will be my object to see that 
the laws are promptly executed, where the charac. 
ter of the officer is not honorably supported. 

WILLIAM KING, 

Samvuer Cony, 4djuiant-general, 
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Missouri Question. 


SPEECH OF MR. SERGEANT, (OF PENN.) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
_ The question before the committee was on agree- 
ing to the following amendment: 

«And shall ordain and establish that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
suid state, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall bayve been duly 
convicted, Provided always, that any person escap- 
ing into the same, from whom labor or service is 
lawfully claimed in any other state, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the 
person claiming his or her labor or service as afore- 
said. And provided also, that the said provision 
shall not be construed to alter the condition or civil 
rights of any person now held to service or labor 
‘1 the said territory.” 

Mr. Cuarnman: ‘The important question now be- 
fore the committee, has already engaged the best 
talents and commanded the deepest attention of the 
nation. What the people strongly feel, it is natu- 
ral that they should freely express; and whether 
this is done by pamphlets and essays, by the reso- 
lutions of meetings of citizens, or by the votes of 
state legislatures, it is equally legitimate, and en- 
titled to respect, as the voice of the public, upon a 
great and interesting public measure. ‘The free 
expression of opinion, is one of the rights guaran- 
teed by the constitution; and, in a government like 
ours, itisan invaluable right. It has not, therefore, 
been without some surprise and concern, that J 
have heard it complained of, and even censured, in 
this debate. One member suggests to us that, in 
the excitement which prevails, he discerns the ef- 
forts of what he has termed aa “expiring party,” 
aiming to re-establish itself in the possession of 
power, and has spoken of a “juggler behind the 
scene.” He surely has not reflected upon the 
magnitude of the principle contended for, or he 
would have perceived at unce the utter insignifi- | 
cance of all objects of factious and party contest, 
when compared with the mighty interests it in- 
volves, It concerns ages to come, and millions to 
be born. We who are here, our dissentions and 
conflicts are nothing, absolutely nothing, in the 
comparison: and I cannot well conceive, that any 
man who is capable of raising his view to the ele- 
vation of this great question, could suddenly bring 
it down to the low and paltry consideration of par- 
ty interests and party motives. 

Another member, (Mr. M‘Lane), taking, indeed, 
a more liberal ground, has warned us against ambi- 
tious and designing men, who, he thinks, will al- 
ways be ready to avail themselves of occasions of 
popular excitement, to mount into power upon the 
ruin of our government, and the destruction of our 
liberties. Sir, I am not afraid of what is called 
popular excitement—all history teaches us, that 
revolutions are not the work of men, but of time 
and circtimstances, and a long train of preparation. 
Men do not produce them; they are brought on by 
corruption—they are generated in the quiet and 
stillness of apathy, and to my mind nothing could 
present a more frightful indication, than public 
indifference to such a question as this. It is not 
by vigorously maintaining great moral and political 
principles in their purity, that we incur the dan- 
ger. If gentlemen are sincerely desirous to per- 
petuate the blessings of that free constitution un- 
der which we live, I would advise them to apply 
their exertions to the preservation of public and 


most said entirely, depends. Aslong as this is pre- 
served, we have nothing to fear. When this shali be 
lost—when luxury and vice and corruption, shail 
have usurped its place, then, indeed, a government 
resting upon the people for its support, must totter 
and decay, or yield to the designs of ambitious and 
aspiring men. . 

Another member, the gentleman to whom the 
committee had lately listened with so muclhi atten- 
tion, (Mr. Clay), after depicting, forcibly and elo- 
quently, what-he deemed the probable consequen- 
ces of the proposed amendment, appealed em- 
phatically to Pennsylvania, “the unambitious Penn- 
sylvania, the key-stone of the federal arch,” whe- 
ther she would concur in a measure calculated to 
disturb the peace of the union, Sir, this was a 
single arch; it is rapidly becoming a combination 
of arches, and where the centre now is, whether 
in Kentucky or Pennsylvania, or where at any given 
time it will be, might be very difficult to tell. Penn- 
sylvania may indeed be styled “unambitious,” for 
she has not been anxious for what are commonly 
deemed honors and distinctions, nor eager to dis- 
play her weight and importance in the affairs of 
the nation. She has, nevertheless, felt, and still 
does feel, her responsibility to the union, and un- 
der a just sense of her duty, has always been faith- 
ful to its interests,—uider every vicissitade, and 
in every exigency,. But Pennsylvania feels also a’ 
high responsibility to a great moral principle, 
which she has long ago adopted with the most im- 
pressive solemnity, for the rule of her own conduct, 
and which she stands bound to assert and maintain, 
wherever her influence and power can be applied, 
without injury to the just rights of her sister states, 
It is this principle, and this alone, that now go- 
verns her conduct. She holds it too sacred to suf- 
fer it to be debased by association with any party 
or factious views, and she will pursue it with the 
singleness of heart, and with the firm but unoffend- 
ing temper which belong to a conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, and which, 1 hope I may say, have 
characterized her conduct in all her relations. If 
any one desire to know what this principle is, he 
shall hear it in the language of Pennsylvania her- 
self, as contained in the preamble to her act of abo- 
lition, passed in the vear 1780. Iread it, not with- 
out feelings of sincere satisfaction, as abridged by 
a foreign writer, with his introductory remark. (2 
Belsham, 25, memoirs of Geo. 3.) 

‘It affords a grateful relief from the sensations 
which oppress the mind in lisitening to the tale 
of human folly and wretchedness, to revert to 
an act of the most exalted philanthropy, passed 
about this period by the legislature of Pennsy!- 
vania, to the following purport:” “When we 
contemplate our abhorrence of that condition, to 
which the arms and tyranny of Great Britain were 
exerted to reduce us, when we look back-on the 
variety of dangers to which we have been exposed, 
and deliverances wrought, when even hope and 
fortitude have become unequal to the conflict, we 
conceive it to be our duty, and rejoice that it is in 


| our power, to extend a portion of that freedom to. 


others which hath been extended to us, te add 
one more step to universal civilization, by remov- 
ing, as much as possible, the sorrows of those who 
have lived in undeserved bondage. Weaned by a 
long course of experience from those narrow pre- 
judices and partialities we had imbibed, we con. 
ceive ourselves, at this particular period, called 
upon, by the blessings we have received, to mani. 
fest the sincerity of our profession. In justice, 





private virtue, upon which its existence, I had al- 





therefore, to persons who, having no prospect bec. 
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fore them, whereon they may rest their sorrows 
and their hopes, have no reasonable.inducement to 
render that service to society which otherwise they 
might; and also in commemoration of our own hap- 
Py deliverance from that state of UNCONDITIONAL 
submission to which we were doomed by the ty- 
yanny of Britain: Bz rr ENACTED, that no child born 
hereafter shall be a slave, &c.” Inthis manner did 
Pennsylvania express her thankfulness for the de- 
liverance that had been wrought for her, and I am 
confident she will never incur the sin and the dan- 
ger of ingratitude. ; 

Stedfastly as Pennsylvania holds the position here 
taken, she will not officiously obtruce her opinions 
upon her sister states, One of the grounds of her 
yejoicing, and one of the causes of her gratitude, 
was, that «she had it in her power to abolish slave- 
ry.’ She will not, in this respect, presume to judge 
for others, though she will rejoice if they too 
should have the power and feel the inclination. 
But, whenever the question presents itself, ina 
case where she has a right to judge, I trust she 
will be true to her own principles, and do her duty. 
Such [ take to be the case now befvure the cuom- 

-ynitiee, 

The proposed amendment presents for consi- 
deration three questions: that of the constitutional 
power of congress, that which arises out of the 
treaty of cession, and, finally, that which is termed 
the question of expediency. I beg the indulgence 
of the committee while I endeavor tu examine them 
in the order stated. 

1. We are about to lay the foundation of a new 
state, bevond the Mississippi, and to admit that 
state into the union. The proposition contained 
in the amendment is, in substance, to enter into a 
compact with the new state, at her formation, which 
shall establish a fundamental principle of her go- 
yvernment, not to be changed without the consent of 
both parties; and this principle is, that every human 
deing bern or hereafler brought within the state, shal: 
be free. 

The only questions under the constitution seem 
to me to be, whether the partics are competent to 
make a compact, and whether they can make such 
a compact? If they cannot, it must be either for 
want of power in the parties tocontract, or from the 
nature of tite subject. 

It cannot, at this time of day, be denied, that the 
United States have power to contract with a state, 
nor that a state has power to contract with the 
United States. It has beenthe uniform and undis- 
puted practice, both before and since the adoption 
of the constitution. There are numerous instances 
of cessions of territory, or claims to territory, by 
states, to the union. By New-York, in 1781; hy 
Virginia, in 1784 and in 1788; by Massachusetts, 
in 1785; by Connecticut, in 1786; by South Caro 
lina, in 1787; by North Carolma, in 1790; and by 
Georgia, in 1802. he last mentioned cession is 
the more remarkable, because it was made by a 
formal agreement between the United States and 
Georgia, in which the stipulations on each side are 
stated in the same manner and with the like solem- 
nity, a8 in contracts with individuals. No doubt 
they were considered to be, and really are, of 
equal efficacy, 

There is one instance of a cession of territory by 
United States to a state—that to Pennsylvania, in 
September, 1788, in which also there are mutual 
stipulations. — 

- Each of these instances, is a case of mutual com- 
pact, by which there was a surrender of a portion 


~~ oe 


spective states; by which, too, there were terms 
mutually agreed upon. The most striking is that 
from Virginia, wich I shall have occasion to refer 
to hereafter, and that from Georgia, because they 
buth contain conditions operating as a restraint 
upon the legislative authority of the United States, 
binding and adhering to the ceded territory, and 
fixing the terms and conditions of its future govern- 
ment, So, when the United States, soon after the 
state of Louisiana was admitted into the union, en- 
larged the territory of that state by a cession, it was 
done upon conditions, which thencefarth became 
obligatory upon the state. 

‘These instances are sufficient to show that the 
United States, and a state, are competent to make 
a binding compact, Indeed it is impossible that 
any man should doubt it. The states have capacity 
to contract with each other, so far as they are not re- 
strained by the constitution. In 1785 a compact was 
made between Pennsylvania and Virginia, ‘There 
was a. compact between Pennsylvania and New- 
Jersey, and between South Carolina and Georgia, 
The only restraint in the constitution, (art. 1, sec. 
10, clause 2), is that which prohibits states from 
entering into any agreement or compact with each 
other, or with a foreign power, without the consent 
of congress; and this prohibition, from its very na- 
tare, admits that they may enter into such compacts 
or agreements with the United States. 

The states have a capacity to contract even with 
individuals, and in so doing to part with a portion 
of their legislative power. This isthe case where- 
ever a charter of incorporation is granted, by which 
rights of property become vested. During the pe- 
riod of the churter, the subject is beyond the con- 
trol of the legislative authority, which is so far sus- 
pended or extinguished by the grant. ‘The United 
States have done the same thing, and with the like 
effect. 

If itbe competent to the United States to con- 
tract with an old state, it seems to follow of course, 
that it has a cogipetency to contract with a new 
one. ‘The admission of the state is itself a compact, 
as the constitution of the United States was a com- 
pact between the existing states; and it would be 
difficult to assign any good reason, why, upon the 
admission of a new state to a participation in the 
privileges and benefits of the union, such terms 
might not be proposed and insisted upon as the ge- 
neral welfare should seem to require; as the stipula- 
tion, whatever it may be, derivesits binding efficacy 
from the ussent of the state, which its sovereignty, 
or qualified sovereignty, enables it to give, a new 
state is as competent as an old one. Indeed, the 
possession and the exercise of this power are ne- 
cessary to enable the United States to execute the 
contracts they may enter into, with any state of the 
union, upon receiving from it a cession of territory, 
wherever such cession is accompanied, as it usually 
has been, with terms upon the part of the ceding 
state, applying to and intended to bind the territo- 
ry ceded. 

Accordingly, no new state (unless formed out of 
an old one) has ever been admitted into the union, 
but upon terms agreed upon by compact, and irre- 
vocabie without the consent of all the parties. The 
states formed out of the North-West territory, 
(Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois,) have been made sub. 


ject, as a fundamental law of their government, to 


the terms of the ordinance of 1787, including the 
very condition now proposed for Missouri, ‘the 
states of Mississippi and Alabama, formed out of 
the territorv ceded by Georgia, have been subject 





of power and sovercignty, on the part of the re- 


ed to all the provisions of thg ordunance, cycey§ 
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the one which regards slavery, and that was ex-; 
pressly excluded by the terms of the cession. The 
state of Louisiana, the only one yet formed out of 
the territory acquired from France, has been, in 
like manner, admitted upon terms; different, it is 
true, from those which have been required from 
the other states, but still such terms as congress 
ahougiht applicable to her situation, and such as are 
sufficient to demonstrate the extent of the autho- 
rity possessed by the United States. Even in the 
bill now under consideration, Certain propositions, 
as they are styled, are offered to the free accept- 
ance of Missouri, but if accepted, they are to be 
furever binding upon her. © 

Thus, it appears, that a new state may contract; 
and it is essential that it should be so, for her own 
sake as well as for the sake of the union. It re. 
mains, then, to enquire, whether the stipulation 
proposed in the amendment, is, on account of the 
nature of the subject, such an one as it is beyond 
the power of a state to enter into? It has already 
been remarked, that a state, at the moment of its 
formation, is as entirely sovereign, and as capable 
of making a binding contract, as at any future pe- 
riod. The real question, therefore, is, whether it 
is beyond the power of any state in this union, for 
any consideration whatever, to bind itself by a 
compact with a state, or with the United States, 
to prohibit slavery within its borders? Tosappose 
<0, seems to impute a want of sovereign power, 
which could only arise from its being parted with 
by the constitution, and this 1 think can scarcely 
be affirmed. But I do not mean to anticipate, as 
my object at present is to follow the practice of the 
government ; 
~ In this view, the ordinance of 1787, respecting 
the North-West territory, and the history of the 
states formed under it, are eminently deserving of 
consideration and respect. ‘This ordinance was 
formed upon great deliberation. It was intended 
to regulate the government of the territory; to 
provide for its division into states, and for their 
admission into the union; and to establish certain 
great principles, which should become the funda- 
mental law of the states to be formed. In its ter- 
ritorial condition, it was subject to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of congress, to be exercised by the 
ordinary process of legislation. But it was one of 
the terms of the cession by Virginia tothe U. States, 
that this territory, as it became peopled, should be 
divided into states, and that these states should be 
admitted into the union, “upon an equal footing in 
all respects with the original states.” We shall now 
see how the fulfilment of this engagement was ef. 
fected. After providing for the territorial govern. 
ment, the ordinance proceeds as follows. “And for 
extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon 





these republics, their laws and constitutions are 


voluntary servitude,” &c. The fifth article provides 
expressly, that “the constitution and government 
(of the states)‘so to be formed, shall be republican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained ix 
these articles.’ When the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, respectively, applied for admission, 
they were admitted upon the express condition that 
their constitutions should be republican, and in 
conformity to the ordinance of 1787. They assent- 
ed to the condition, and were admitted “upon an 
equal footing with the original states.” | 

i am aware that all this has been pronounced, 
rashly I think, to be an usurpation. The term 
does not well apply, at this time of day, after the’ 
repeated sanction of every kind which the ordi- 
nance has received. In truth, if there be any thing 
in our legislative history, which is entitled to our 
affection for the motives in which it originated; to 
our veneration for the authority by which it is sup- 
ported; to our respect for the principles embodied ° 
in it, it is the ordinance of 1787.. But the charge — 
of usurpation is in every sense inapplicable, for the 
efficacy of the contract arises from the assent of the 
state to the conditions proposed as the terms of her 
admission. 

But this ordinance is entitled to still higher con-' 
sideration. It was a solemn compact between the 
existing states, and it cannot be doubted, that its- 
adoption had a great influence in bringing about 
the good understanding that finally prevailed in the 
convention, upon several points which had been at- 
tended with the greatest difficulty. It-passed ou: 
the 13th July, 1787, while the convention that 
framed the constitution was in session. From the’ 
minutes of that body, lately published, it will be’ 
scen, that the two most important and difficult’ 
points to adjust, were those of the admissiou of 
states, and the slave represention. This ordinance’ 
finally adjusted both the matters, as far us con- 
cerned alithe territories then belonging to the United: 
States, and was therefore eminently calculated to’ 
quiet the minds of the advocates of freedom; to re- 
move their objections to the principle of slave re- 
presentation, and to secure their assent to the in- 
strument which contained that principle, by limit- 
ing its operation to the existing states. It is not 
to be questioned, that this ordinance, unanimously 
adopted, and, as it were, fixing an unchangeable 
basis by common consent, had a most powerful in- 
fluence in bringing about the adoption of the con- 
stitution. It is a part of the groundwork of the 
constitution itself; one of the preliminary measures 
upon which it was founded. Hence the unusual 
solemnity of the terms in which it is conceived, so 
different from the ordinary forms of legislation, and: 
which give to it the character of a binding and ir- 
revocable covenant. 

Such, then, is the power that has always been’ 
exercised by congress, upon the admission of new 


erected; to fix and establish those principles as the! states into the union, and exercised without dis- 


basis of all laws, constitutions and governments, ; pute. 


Whence was it derived? dt was exercised,’ 


which forever hereafter shall be formed inthe said} as we have seen, immediately before the adoption 


territory; to provide, also, for the establishment of 


states, and permanent government therein, and for 


of the constitution, while that instrument was un-- 
der consideration, and recognized immediately af- 


their admission to a share in the federal councils on| ter, by the act of the first congress supplementary 


an equal footing with the original states, at as early 
periods as may be consistent with the general in- 
terest—Jt is hereby ordained and declared, that 
the following articles shall be considered as articles 
of compact, between the original states and the 
people and states in the said territory, and forever 
remain unalterable unless by common consent,”? Then 





jollow the several articles, of which the sixth de- 


to the ordinance. Nothing can be more clear, than ' 
that if the ordinance of 1787 was inconsistent with 
the constitution, it was repealed by that instrument. 
If the convention had meant to repeal it, they’ 
would have done so. It was directly in their view, 
and embraced.a subject which was earnestly and 
carefully treated by that body. And yet, inimedi- 
ately after, when the same men who had framed the ° 


plares, “that there shall be neither slavery nor in-i constitution, and knew its intention, where liany of” 
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them members of congress, the supplement to the ; 


ordinance wasadopted. That was not a time, you 
may be assured, for stretching the federal power. 
| The greatest jealousy prevailed, and the friends of 
the constitution were obliged to observe the ut- 
most caution, while it was slowly winning its way 
tothe public favor, refuting the suggestions of its 


enemies, and‘settling down, gradually but firmly, 


upon the solid foundation uf ascertaining public 
benefit. ‘ss 

In what what part of the constitution is this pow- 
er conferred? It is conferred by that provision 
which authorises congress to admit new states into 
the union; and to me it seems perfectly plain, that 
we need look no further for it. There are other 
parts of the constitution which have a bearing upon 
the question, because they apply to the-subject 
upon which it is proposed to exercise the power, 
and may very well be used for the purpose ofillus- 
tration or of argument. Thie use of them affords 
no just occasion for the remark, which has been so 
triumphantly made, that the friends of the restric- 
tion differ among’ themselves, as to the part of the 
constitution, from which the power to imposeit is 
derived. They do not differ. But, as upon every 
other question of constitutional power, they natu- 
rally resort for information to all the provisions of 
the constitution, which have relation to the matter 
in discussion. 

The power to admit new states is given to con- 
gress in general terms, without restriction or quali- 
fication, and upon every just principle of con- 
struction, must be understood to confer whatever 
authority is necessary for carrying the power into 
effect, and every authority which in practice had 
become incident to the principal power, or was 
deemed to make a part of it. 

Of late it has been the fashion to insist upon a li- 
beral construction of the constitution, and its mest 
extensive efficacy has been found in the implied 
powers it is supposed toconfer. All powers are 
implied that are nécessary for the execution of the 
enumerated powers, and the necessity need not 
be absolute; a modified necessity or high degree of 
expediency is sufficient. Whence the authority to 
incorporate a bank? Whence the authority to ap- 
ply the public treasure to the improvement of roads 
and canals? Whence the authority to encourage 
domestic industry by bounties and prohibitions?— 
Whence the authority to purchase and to govern 
theterritory now in question? Js it to be found in 
the letter ofthe constitution? They all rest upon this 
single pusition, that an original power having been 
granted, every other power is implied which is ne- 
cessary or useful for carrying that power into exe- 
cution—and this is an inherent essential principle 
ef the constitution, altagether independent of its 
express words. 

But the power in question rests upon stronger 
ground than this. The constitution of the United 
States, though in form the work of the people (who 
made it their own by adoption) was a compact be- 
tween states. It was made by delegates chosen by 
the states. The votesin the convention were given 
by states. It was submitted to the states for their ra- 
tification; and its existence depended upon the sanc- 
tion of a certain number of the states, These states 
were sovereign, but confederated by a slight and 
insufficient union, incapable from its weakness of 
providing for the common welfare. Their sove- 
reignty extended to every thing within their limits, 
and to every thing else, but the few powers (if they 


a confederation which comprehended all who were 
parties to it, and excluded all others. Was there a 
power in this confederacy to admit new members? 
It cannot be doubted. ‘to whom was that power 
confided? The express provision in the articles of 
confederation, which has been quoted and relied 
upon in opposition to the power contended for, has 
norelation tothe subject of new states, to be form- 
ed and admitted from the territory of the United 
States. It was an invitation to Canada and the 
other British coloniesin America to join us in resist- 
ance of the common enemy, and if they had ac- 
cepted the invitation, they would have come into 
the confederation upon the terms only of making 
common cause with us. But their was a power, 
independently of this provision, toadmit new mem- 
bers. That is clear from its exercise—and that 
power was exercised by the states in congress.— 
When Virginia, in 1786, ceded to the United States 
her claim to the North West territory, it was upon 
condition that the territory should be formed into 
states, and that these states should be admitted 
upon an equal footing with the original states.— 
Congress accepted the cession upon that condition, 
and proceeded to fulfil it by the ordinance of 1787. 
The extent of the power, the mode of its exercise, 
and the incidents belonging to it, were also deter- 
mined by the practice of our government. Among 
these incidents, was that of making terms, conditions 
or compacts, with the states admitted: and so inse- 
parably incident was this deemed to be, that when 
Virginia stipulated for the admission of the states 
upon an an equal footing with the original, that sfi- 
pulation was understood to be fully complied with, 
by admitting them uponterms. It is not at all ma- 
terial to the present purpose, to enquire whether 
the ordinance of 1787 was or was not an usurpation. 
If there was any authority usurped, it was that of 
admitting the states, the principle power itself, not 
the incidents. It is sufficient that in point of fact, 
the power of admitting new states was exercised, 
and was understood from its exercise to include in 
it the power of proposing terms, conditions or sti- 
pulations, and among tliem the very condition now 
in question. 
When the power of admitting new states into the 
union, was vested by the constitution, without h- 
mitation, in the congress of the United States, was 
it not intended to carry with it whatever in practice 
had been established to be an incident of the pow- 
er, or a part of the power? Where was the residue 
lodged? Not with the states; for the states, as such, 
have no longer a voice in the union, except for the 
purpose of amending the constitution. Not with 
the people; for the people have no voice, but 
through their representatives in congress. The 
matter resolves itself at last into this single question: 
Did the people of the United States, when they 
framed their constitution, mean to give up and 
forever relinquish the power of proposing terms, or 
did they deposite it with their own immediate 
agents, chosen by themselves? They had always 
found terms of some sort beneficial and neces- 
sary and they have been necessary and expe- 
dient in every instance since the constitution 
was formed, so that, with the exception of Ver- 
mont, not asingle state has been admitied into 
the union but upon conditions agreed to by com, 
pact. Who are-the congress of the Unite! States? 
by whom are they chosen? who do they represent: 
The people of the existing states. Who is it claims 
to be admitted into the confederacy, and to par- 





deserve to be so denominated) which were conced- 
ed to the congress of the union. Nevertheless, it is 


ticipate in the benefits of the union? An alien, as 


lyet, one who has no right of admission; whom the 
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people of these United States asa political $8 O- | 
ciation reject. Can it be supposed, that by fram- 
ing a constitution of government for themselves, 
the people of the United states meant to destroy 
forever their own inherent right of prescribing 
terms and conditions of admission? And yet this 
is the obvious result of the argument, for as it de- 
nies the power to congress, and it cannot be exer- 
cised by the states or the people, it is forever gone. 
In what part of the constitution do you find any 
countenance for such a conclusion? ‘i‘here are li- 
mits, it is true, tothe powers of gongress, but fhose 
Limits are the boundaries which separate the rights 
of the union from those of the states and the peo- 
ple. Istheve any power denied to congress which 
3s not reserved to the states or the people? Was 
any power intended to be denied to them, in its 
Bature fit and proper to be exercised, but which 
eould not be exercised by the states or the people? 
Besides, if this power was, in its exercise, to be 
merely ministerial, why was it confided to congress, 
the highest legislative authority of the nation, en- 
trusted with the care of all its most important con- 
eerns? It is derogatory to the character of con- 
gress, and altogether inconsistent with the general 
tenor of its high duties, to suppose, that it shall be 
required to perform an office so humiliating, One 
gentleman tells us, that Missouri has a right to be 
admitted, and will assert her right. What is this 
but to say, she will knock at the door, because it 
is civil to do so, butif it be not immediately opened, 
she will break it down andcome in by force. Anp- 
ther gentleman has told us of a citizen of Missouri, 
who said, that rather than submit tothe restriction, 
he would shoulder his musket against the United 
States. Such intimations have no other effect than 
to create a very reasonable doubt whether Misseu- 
Pi is yet fit to be admitted. Admission presuppo- 
ses the existence in the new territory of principles 
and feelings somewhat like those which govern 
other parts of this union, and those are feelings 
of submission and respect for the constitution and 
laws, and the authority exercised under them. If 
we have no right to impose the condition, thene is 
an end of the question: But if we have a fright, and 
itis deemed expedient to exercise it, I trust the 
congress of the United States are not to be fright- 
ened from their purpose by threats like these.— 
What becomes of the union, which gentlemen ex- 
press so much anxiety to preserve, if it cannot as- 
sertand maintain its rightful authority, even against 
a territory, without the original limits of the United 
States, only very lately acquired, and with a popu- 
lation who have scarcely had time to become ac- 
quainted with each other? Such an union could 
hardly be worth preserving. Why, sir, when Vir- 
ginia brought her eldest daughter Kentucky, train- 
ed up in the habits and affections of her parent to 
an age when she was fit to be introduced into 
the society of the union and offered her, as 
an associate fit to be received, congress, it is 
admitted, had a right to receive or reject her.— 
But when a state formed out of an alien territory, 
and having had no paternity but that of congress, 
offers herself for admission, she may demand and 
insist upon being received. And does Missouri 
deem so lightly of the privilege of belonging to 
this union, that she would rather forego it ‘than 
make a slight sacrifice of a seeming advantage, or 
that she would hazard it for the sake of asserting 
her own opinion in opposition to that of congres? 
I cannot believe, that upon reflection she will adopt 


enough then to consider how the authority of the 

union is to be maintained. 

I have said that it is derogatory to the authority 

of congress, and wholly inconsistent with the tenor 

of its high duties and capacities, to suppose that it 

is merely to perform the humble ministerial office 

of opening the door, upon demand, for the admis- 

sion of astate, without any discretion whatever.— 

No instance can be found, where the constitution 

has assigned to the legislative power the perform- 
ance of such a duty. Thus construed, it is nota 
power at all. The cases that have been put are in 

no respect analogous. The power of congress, 

upon the death of the president and vice-president, 

to declare what officer shall act as president of the 

United States, is a very high power, involving in 

its exercise much discretion, a discretion commen- 
surate with the various and important trusts con- 
fided to the chief magistrate. It can with no pro- 
priety be saidto be ministerial, and its being de- 
posited with congress, is the strongest proof of the 
confidence reposed in that body. The office of 
counting the ballots, upon the election of presi- 
dent and vice-president, simple as it may seem, 
and easy as in ordinary cases it is, is nevertheless 
an office of important trust, and including some ju- 
dicial discretion, as well as a most serious respon- 

sibility. It is a fit office to be executed by the 
highest body in the nation. The power of im- 
peachment is nota ministerial, but a judicial pew- 
er, and it belongs not to congress, but to a single 
branch. The same remark applies, with equal 
force, to the right which each branch possesses of 
judging of the elections and returns of its mem- 
bers, a judicial power, incident to every body com- 
pesed of elected delegates, and one of its inherent 
privileges. In allthese cases, however, it may not 
be amiss to observe, that the constitution gives only 
the principal power. The incidental powers, such 
as sending for persons and papers, enforcing the at- 
tendance of witnesses, and the like, are implied 
from the principal grant. 

That construction which supposes that congress 
have a power indeed to admit orto reject, but sim- 
ply to admit or to reject, seems to me (though it 
might be sufficient for the present case) to reflect 
upon the wisdom of the framers of the constitutiong 
The objection to the admission of a state may arise 
from something not in its nature insuperable, but 
which might be removed by compact or by accept- 
ing a condition. Would it not be worse than idle 
to say that, in such a case, the state must be reject- 
ed, for want of a power, on the one side to propose, 
and on the other to agree to certain terms of com- 
pact? In truth, as will be shown more fully hereaf- 
ter, such a discretion in congress, is essentially ne- 
cessary to the just exercise of the power of admis- 
sion, not only on account of the union, but also of 
the states to be admitted. 

The gentleman from Delaware has. indeed ar- 
gued, that the power given is to “admit” not to 
“form or create” a state, and therefore congress 
have no power to interfere in the formation. This 
only brings us back to the enquiry, what is meant 
by the word “admit?” It has always been under- 
stood that congress have a right, and are in duty 
bound, to superintend the formation of a state, and 
to see that it is properly formed. The terms of the 
very bill now on your table (following the usual 
phraseology ) “‘autherize” the people of Missouri to 
form a constitution of state government prepara- 
tory to their admission. 





any such course. If she should, it will be time 
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But, antecedently to the constitution itself, the 
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states then existing had prescribed certain terms er 


conditions to the states to be formed out of the N. 
W. territory. If congress have no-power but to 
admit or to reject, the territory was by the consti- 
tution, liberated from those.conditions, for want of 
authority to impose them. There might be a ques- 
tion, indecd, whether the territory has not reverted 
to the states which ceded it, in consequence of the 
incapacity of congress to fulfil the stipulations. 
Tbeg teave then to return to the question—the 
incidents to this power being quite as important 
as the power itself, the power being worse than 
worthless without them, did the people of the U. 
States, in framing the constitution of government 
for themselves, intend to destroy the power, by 
stripping it of the in¢idents that gave it all its value? 
Did they mean to prevent its application to the 
eases to which they hai themselves applied it? And 
for what purpose? Better, far better, would it have 
been, that no power at all should have been given 
to congress, than that they should thus be required, 
cither blindly to admit, or sullenly to reject. The 
design of the constitution was not to abridge, but 
to enlarge and strengthen the powers of the fede- 
ral government, and it would be strangely inconsis- 
tent with the general plan, to suppose, that ina 
matter which is properly of national concern, it had 
denied to congress a portion of power which had 
been actually and beneficially exercised under the 
confederation. We should naturally expect to find 
it where it was deposited before. I think it ts ac. 
cordingly there deposited, with all its established 
incidents, among which is that now in question. 
This power is not now asserted for the first time 
under the constitution. It has always been exer- 
cised by congress. There never has been a state 
admitted, except Vermont, without conditions which 
surrendered a portion of legislative authority, more 
or less extensive. Kentucky entered into stipula- 
tions with Virginia, and among them was one by 





- —% 
must weaken its claim to the public confidence and _ 
respect. It is due to the people, whose constitu- 
tion it is, that what has always been understood in 
practice to be, that it shall continue to be, until they 
may think proper to change its provisions. 

But here we are met by an objection, which 
seems to be considered by those who present it as 
of great force, If one condition may be proposed 
why not another, and another, without limit, to the 
entire annihilation of all the rights of the state? This 
argument, though pressed with a sort of triumph, 
as ifit were completely unanswerable, can scarcely 
be said to be even plausible. The possible abuse 
of power can never be urged to show that a power’ 
do€s not exist, or that it is not, upon the whole, 
salutary and proper; for, if admitted at all, it proves” 
by far too much, as it is equally available against | 
every grant of power. In the formation of govern- 
ment, the first enquiry must be, what authority is 
fit and necessary to be delegated, and then We are’ 
to enquire to whom it shall be confided, and what 
security ean be provided against its faithless exer-_ 
cise? All authority is exposed to the danger of. 
abuse, for it is administered by men. Government 
has been said, by a once celebrated popular writer, ' 
to be itself an evil, inasmuch as its necessity arises 
from the vices and weakness of our nature; But the 
constitution has provided, with the greatest care, 
against the abuse of power, by making every public 
agent, in some way, accountable for his conduct, and _ 
by conferring the highest powersupon those whoare 
immediately responsible to the people; and as long 
as the people shall continue to be faithful to them. 
selves, so long the check will gontinue to be effec- 
tual. ‘This is the great security, and it depends upon 
the virtue and intelligence of the people. No go- 
vernment ever afforded the same degree of pro- 
; tection, with so little burthen; and if we had not 
| been most vehemently censures abroad for speak- 
| ing well of ourselves, 1 would add, that there is pro- 





which she bound Herself, for five years, not to tax | bably no other people upon earth whocould be kept 


the lands of non residents higher than those of 1e- | 


' 


sidents, and never to tax the lands of non-residents, | 


who should reside in Virginia, higher than those 
of residents. This isa perpetual restraint upon her 
power of legislation, but it is no diminution of her 
sovereignty. The states of Ohio, indiana, and Illi- 
Rois, by compact with the United States, are under 
a perpetual incapacity to permit slavery within 
their limits. This is no derogation from their just 
sovereignty, nor does any man imagine that it im- 
pairs their charcter or lessens their weight in the 
union. Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana too, have 
come in upon conditions imposed by congress at 
the time of their admission. In every such instance, 
the states have been deemed to be, and have in 
fact been, admitted upon an equal footing with the 
original states. The uniform exertion of this au- 
thority, for such a length of time, is not to be re- 
garded merely as furnishing us with so many pre- 
cedents, entitled to more or less consideration ac- 
cording to circumstances. There must be a time 
after which the practical construction of the con- 
stitution, universally understood, and adopted, and 
acquiesced in by the people, especially in matters 
of great public concern, is to be deemed the true 
construction, and placed beyond the reach of dis- 
pute or controversy. Shall we now undo all that 
has been done for above thirty years, and done 
with the common consent? Shull we reject as er- 
roneous the interpretation that has been, without 
exception, put upon the constitution from the time 


quiet by so lighta pressure. ‘The government and 
the people are suited to each other. Long may they 
continue so. 

The congress of the United States, the immedi- 
ate representatives of the people, and immediately 
accountable to the people, are the fit depositories 
of such a power as that now claimed, for it concerns 
the general welfare. They have no motive to abuse 
it; and if they were so inclined, they cannot abuse 
it, because they have no power to impose the con- 
dition. The state may, at her pleasure, reject the 
offer, and remain in her territorial condition, where 
she will be subject to the unqualified power of con- 
gress. 

It must be manifest to every one who has reflect- 
ed upon the subject, that there are terms which are 
obviously salutary and proper, and necessary to be 
proposed upon the admission of a state. When 
Louisiana asked to come into the union, did any 
one doubt that it was right to require, that her le- 
gislative and judicial proceedings should no longer 
be carried on in a language unintelligible to the 
other citizens of the United States, without the aid 
of an interpreter? There are terms, too, which 
would be manifestly improper, and there are terms, 
I freely acknowledge, which would be incompati- 
ble with the constitution. There must be a discre- 
tion somewhere, to to judge between the two first 
classes, Our governinent would be incomplete 
without it. Where can the power be so safely lodg- 
ed as with the congress of the U. States, to decide 





of its adoption? It is due to the constitution itself, 
that it should not be exposed to stment which 
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fhere is no danger that they ever will. But where; thing I may say, I hope it will always be understood, 


do.the opponents of the amendment propose to 
lodge the power? Leave the state free, it is said; 
let her adopt such a plan of government as best 
suits her own circumstances. And is there no dan- 
ger to be apprehended from that quarter’ Suppos- 
. inf her to be competent to judge what is best for 
herself, or most for her own advantage, (of which, 
if she desires slaves, I must be permitted to doubt) 
yet, as she claims to become a member of this union, 
the general interest of all are involved in her deci- 
_ sion, and her views may not be those which best 
comport with the public welfare. Of that she is not, 
in any sense, as competent to, judge as those who 
. are entrusted with the care of the concerns of the 
‘ whole. } 

Is it too much then to say, that the right to judge 
' of terms.which are not incompatible with the con- 
stitution, belongs to the union, and to congress as 
the admitting power? Itis essential that it should 
. be so, for the sake even of the state applying for 
admission. 1 have immediately at hand an illustra- 
_ tion, and, if I mistake not, a most cogent argument, 
to which I invite the particular attention of the de- 
legate from Missouri. | feel nothing but good will 
for that gentleman, and nothing but good will for 
his constituents, whom he represents here with so 
much zeal and ability; and I submit this matter for 
his and their consideration. ‘Ht is not to be denied 
that congress have the power to fix the limits of 
the state, and that they are not obliged to give her 
_ all the territory comprehended in the boundaries 
stated in the bill. This is entirely within their con- 
trol. Suppose congress should be of opinion, that, 
it Missouri is to be a slave state, her nothern boun- 
dary ought to be the river, cutting off the large and 
. and fertile tract of country that lies beyond it: but, 
. if she will adopt the proposition of the amendment, 
she ought to have for her domain the whole terri- 
_ tory within her present limits. Might not congress 
. prepose to her the alternative, take the restriction 
- and youshallhaveall the territory; reject the restric- 
tion, and you shall not go beyond the river? Some- 
. thing of this kind is very likely to happen, and it 
may hereafter appear that Missouri is contending 
for a principle that will operate much to her disad- 
vantage. For my own part—and I speak only for 
myself—I most freely and sincerely declare, that 
if the restriction be not agreed to, I will vote for 
reducing Missouri to the smallest limits thatare con- 
sistent with the character of a state. If the restric- 
tion be agreed to, I will vote for giving her such 
boundaries as will secure her grandeur and com- 
. parative importance. 

From the view which I have now endeavored to 
. take, it will follow, that whoever objects to any 
condition proposed, as being beyond the power of 
congress, must fail, unless he show, that the parti- 


cular condition is incompatible with the constitution of 


the United States: that it is such a condition us the 
slate has nota power to assent to. I am very sensible 
that the question which arises here, is interesting 
and important, and that itis delicate, though, other- 
wise, I think, net difficult. No one who hasa feel- 
ing of regard for his country, can be indifferent to 
the sensation it occasions in this house, nor perceive, 
without some emotion the line of division it marks. 
Yet it is a question that is before us; it is a question 
we must meet, and while we owe it to our country 
. to meet it fully and fairly, we owe it to each other 
-. to meet it with mutual respect and forbearance. I 


will concede even more:—we are not to entertain, 
much less to express, a thought hostile to the rights 


that I consider those rights entitled to the protec- 
tion of all the power of the country, without refer- 
ence to any other consideration than that they are 
acknowledged by the constitution. Among the 
many evils of slavery, it.is one, that where it exists, 
it can scarcely be freely discussed, and yet there 
may be occasions when its free discussion is of the 
greatest importance. The same kind of difficulty 
existed at the formation of the constitution. It was 
not removed by crimination, or suspicion, or threats 
—it was adjusted upon the basis of an existing state 
of things! . 

Is this condition, ther, incompatible with the 
constitution of the United States—so incompatible 
that a state cannot assent to it? For, if astate might 
voluntarily surrender it, congress may require its 
surrender as the term of admission. With what part 
of the constitution is it incompatible? It interferes 
with no express provision of that instrument. It 
must then be implied. What an implication! In- 
stead, however, of pointing out the parts of the 
constitution: from which this implication can be 
made, state rights are immediately sounded in our 
ears—state rights are invaded and inviolated. Sir, 
state rights is a phrase of potent eflicacy, and, pro- 
perly understood, of sacred regard. But what are 
state rights? They are ample—they are inviolable; 
they are the sure foundation and the lasting secu- 
rity of our hberties, and, hope I may add, they are 
in no danger from the present proposition. But, I 
must be permitted to say, there are rights of the 
states who are parties to the constitution, and rights 
of states afterwards to be admitted into the confe- 
deracy. ‘Will it be contended that they are, in ail 
respects, identically the same, or that a new state 
is not upon an equal footing with the original states, 
unless it possesses precisely the same powers? A 
moment’s attention will show that it cannot. Before 
the confederation, the thirteen states who compos- 
ed it were, in all respects, sovereign and indepen- 
dent states, possessing ail the attributes of seve- 
reignty. The confederation was of sovereign and 
independent states, united only for certain purposes 
of common concern, in the management of which 
they acted as states. When, in the course of events, 
these states came to form a more intimate union, 
they presented to the convention, points in which 
they agreed, and points in which they differed. 
They were respectively sovereigns of all the soil 
within their limits, and proprietors of all the vacant 
land. They w-e sovereigns for all the purposes 
of foreign as well as domestic legislation; and no 
new confederate could be admitted but by common 
consent, and upon such terms as the existing states 
might think fit to prescribe. There were, too, ac- 
cidental diversities among them, of which I need 
only mention one, the existeace of negro slavery 
in some of the states, permitted by their laws, and 
incorporated into their institutions. 

With respect to the existing states, it may truly 
be affirmed, that they were left in the possession of 
every power and right, which was not conceded by 
them to the union. They derived no right or power 
from the constitution; they-only retained what they 
before possessed, without enquiry into the nature 
of its origin. The extent of this reserved posses- 
sion is more easily understood than defined. It is 
sufficient for the present purpose to say, that it 
comprehended all the power of slavery, as an ex- 
isting state or condition, which they did not choose 
to’ renounce or relinquish, and, perhaps, had it not 
in their power to extirpate, if they had so desired. 
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of those inhabitants where slavery exists; and in any 


i The constitution was thus the creature of the states; 
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the work of their own hands. But what is a new 
state? It is the creature of the constitution, deriv- 
ing from the constitution its existence and all its 
rights, and possessing no power but what is im- 
parted to it by the constitution. If it has a power 
to establish slavery, it derives that power from the 
constitution, and the constitution becomes stained with 
the sin of having originated a state of slavery. What 
a reflection this would be upon that instrument! 
How is it calculated to diminish the sacred regard 
that has been felt for it here and abroad! Up to 
the present moment, no such charge can be made 
against the constitution. With respect to the ex- 
isting states, it only tolerated what it could not re- 
move; and in the case of Louisiana, it submitted to 
circumstances equally uncontrolable. But, (and I 
say it with pride and with pleasure), it never yet 
has conferred a power to establish the condition of 
slavery, and I warn those who are entrusted with 
its administration to beware how they claim for it 
the exertion of a capacity so odious, 

But we are told that every thing is implied in the 
use of the word “state”’—that the constitution when 
it speaks of the admission of new “states” into the 
union, necessarily means that they should possess 
certain faculties and powers, of which itis also con- 
tended, that the precise definition is to be found in 
the faculties and powers possessed by the original 
states—-I admit, unhesitatingly, that there are rigitts 
so inherent and essential, and, if you please, inalien- 
able, that a state cannot surrender them, nor exist 
as a member of this union withoutthem. But, is it 
essential, by the principles ef our constitution, to 
the character of a member of this union, (a newly 
admitted member, especially), that it should pos- 
sess all the powers, or even all the rights, that be 
longed to the original states? It must then be the 
sovereign of all the territory within its limits, which 
has never been the case, in a single instance, of a 
state newly formed out of the territory of the United 
States. It cannot be the case, for, by the practice 
ef the government, the admission is made to de- 
pend upon the number of inhabitants, and not upon 
the appropriation ef the land. The unappropriated 
lands belong to the United States. Even its limits 
are settled by congress. It must, too, have an un- 
limited right of taxation—and it must have an inde- 
pendent and absolute pewer, extending to every 
thing within its limits—for all these powers belong- 
ed to the original states. Then, sir, not a single 
new state, (excepting Vermont), has been properly 
admitted into the union, and the practice of the go- 
vernment, from its first foundacon, has been one 
tissue of error and usurpation. 

In every instance, some restriction or curtailment 
of legislative authority, more or less extensive, has 
been imposed and assented to, with universal ap- 
probation. In the case of Kentucky, as we have 
sten, Virginia stipulated, among other things, that, 
for a limited time, the lands of non-residents should 
not be taxed higher than those of residents, and 
that the lands of non-residents, residing in Virginia, 
should never be taxed higher than thase of resi- 
dents. This is a palpable restraint upon the exer- 
cise of a legislative authority, which every one of the 
existing states possesses without restriction, and 
yet it never has been supposed to place Kentucky 
in a condition of inferiority to her sister states. I 
will not tire the patience of the committee, by go- 
ing through the other instances, which have been 
already very fully brought into view. Enough has 
been said to show, that it has never been thought 
requisite, that a new state should possess the same 
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| original states, and that such identy isnot neces 
sary to a perfect political equality. 

To come nearer to the question, I beg leave to 
ask, is it essential, by the principles of our consti- 
tution, to the character of a state, that it should 
have-the power of originating, establishing, or per- 
petuating the condition of skvery within its limits? 

i request gentlemen to pause before they answer 
this question, and to look it fairly in the face, for it 
must be met! Is it essential to the character of a 
free republican state, that it should have the power 
of originating, establishing, or perpetuating a sys- 
tem of slavery—so essential, that it is not a free 
républican state without the power, nor qualified 
to be a member of this confederacy? 

Can it be possible, that a constitution framed to 
secure, to preserve and to extend the blessings of 
liberty, itself rests upon a principal so impolitic 
and so indefensible as this? I should very much 
fear, that We should never expect the favor of 
heaven nor the approbation of men for a constitu- 
tien so constructed—whose professions were 30 
entirely at variance with its principles. Can it be 
pretended, will any one be hardy enough to assert, 
that this power belongs to the rights of self govern- 
ment, or of a just sovereignty, or that it is to be 
arranged in the same class with the authority ex- 
ercised by every well constituted society, in regu- 
lating the domestic relations? Where slavery ex- 
ists, it may be, (as was said by a gentleman from 
Virginia,) that slaves were regarded as ina state 
of perpetual minority. It might with equal pro- 
priety be said, at ence, that they are regarded as in 
a state of perpetual subjection—it amounts to the 
same thing: for surely no man will seriously affirm, 
that this decree of perpetual minority has its source 
in the same feelings and views, which in all civili- 
zed nations, have led to the enactment of laws for 
the protection of infancy against its own folly and 
imprudence. The one originates in parental af- 
fection, anxiously providing for the welfare of its 
offspring, during the period when, by nature, the 
judgment is weak and the passions strong; and every 
incapacity which the laws have established, is meant 
as a shield for infancy against danger to itself. The 
other—has it any view to the comfort or well-being 
of this perpetual minor? I will not pursue the 
enquiry, lest I should wound the feelings of some 
who hear me, and whom I would not willingly of- 
fend. Where slavery exists, you may call it what 
you please—you have a perfect right to do so, and 
to regulate it by such laws as you deem best—but 
in a discussion like the present, it seems to me’ an 
utter perversion of language to style it a minority, 
as it would be an utter perversion of sentiment te 
suppose, that it has any resemblance to the endear. 
ing relation out of which the laws for the govern. 
ment of infancy have grown. 

How is this power essential to the character of a 
free republican state’? Suppose this.evil were now 
happily extirpated, is there any moral or political 
competency under the constitution to restore it 
among us? Has any one ever seriously contended 
forsuch a power? No: it certainly could not be 
re-established, without the consent of congress, and 
yet, I think it will scarcely be asserted, that the 
states would not still possess all the essential pow- 
ers of self-government, and a just sovereignty; 
that they would not be as free, as independent, as 
happy, and at least as powerful as they now are. 

Upon what footing, then, do the original states 
stand in this respect? Did the constitution either 
give or reserve to them the right of originating or 











idéntical powers which confessedly belonged to the 


establishing a stateof slavery? Have they now, or 
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have they ever had such a right? 


Is there a right 
in any ot them to reduce a free man to a state of 
slavery, except as a punishment for crimes of which 
he has been legally convicted, and not extending to 
his offspring? The great principles ot the consti- 
tution ure ail at variance with such a doctrine. It 
is plain enough how the convention considered the 
-matter, and how it was considered by the states, 
individually and. collectively. They regarded it 
then, as they regard it now, as an unfortunately 
existing evil, of which it was impossible to rid 
themselves,and which, therefore, they must manage 
in the manner most conducive to their safety: an 
accidental and deplorable state of things, not to be 
terminated by any means which Juman wisdom was 
then able todevise. It was upon-this footing, that 
what is called the compromise took place—it was 
a compromise with an afflicting necessity, and mark 
well the manner of it! It was a silent compact be- 
tween the existing states, upon a subject which 
they all felt was beyond their power to deal with. 
That silence—that most emphatic and impressive 
silence of the constitution, is the sure indication of 
the feelings which prevailed in the convention. 
What could they say? They would not utter the 
word slave or slavery, and whenever they found 
occasion to make any provision on the subject, 
they had recourse to other language, as if the very 
terms were hateful and offensive, and unfit to be 
employed in that instrument. What could they do? 
They could only indulge a hope, that a time would 
come when this evil might be eradicated, and in the 
mean time they bore their testimony against it by 
that expressive silence, of which no one could mis- 
take or misunderstand the meaning. 

That compact, not of words, but of silence, had 
the precise effect, while it avoided a recognition 
of the legitimate origin of the evil, of leaving 
every one of the then existing states in possession 
of the power which it actually exercised, except 
so far as it was parted with tothe union. ‘The am- 
biguity in the constitution, if any there be, arises 
altogether from this well meant mode of treating 
the subject. What the framers of that instrument | 
intended should signify their detestation of slavery, 
has furnished an argument in favor of its extension. 
For, as silence left the existing states in possession 
of the power, so silence is interpreted, in the ad- 
mission of new states, to confer the power; and this 
rule of construction throws upon congress the ne- 
cessity of an active exefttion of authority for its 
restraint, for which gentlemen insist we must show 
a positive grant. But with respect to the existing 
states, it was a power paramount to the constitution 
itself, and which no state surrendered; a power, 
however, and a necessity, too, confined to her own 
hinits, 

Can this be affirmed with truth of any state new- 
ly admitted into the union? Can it be said to stand 
upon the same footing as the original states, either 
as to paramount power, and existing conditien, 
or the case of necessity? Up to the moment of 
admission, it is subject entirely and exclusively to 
the government of congress, as a part of the ter- 
ritory of the union. It presents itself to congress, 
as a territory, asking to become a state, but bring- 
ing with it no state rights—-no state powers—no- 
thing to be reserved, but every thing to be received. 
It presents itself free from the condition of slavery, 
or subject to it in so slight a degree as to be easily 
manageable, and affording no just ground for its 
continuance. Unless, therefore, it can be shown, 
that it is so essential to the completion of a free 


of originating or perpetuating slavery, that it can- 
not be free and republican without it, the argu- 
ment must fail altogether. Besides, sir, how can 
the rights of the new states be affected;-—it has 
the choice of coming in upon the terms, or not 
coming in at all. o 

I am aware, it may be said, that the compact be. 
tween the existing states, ought to be considered 
as a mutual stipulation with each other, that new 
states should, in this respect, be left free to choose 
for themselves. It is no where said so, and to me 
it seems worse than idle to suppose, that there isa 
dormant abstract principle in the constitution, in 
favor of slavery, to spring up only as a barrier 
against what is, and always has been, conceded to 
be right and just. Show me the value of it, in prac. 
tice, and J] am then prepared to listen to the deduc. 
tion; but, as long as the argument terminates only 
in evil, or, which is the same thing, in preventing a 
good, so long exactly it is impossible for it to find 
its way to the hearts or the understandings of men. 
When, not long ago, it was affirmed in this house, 
that the constitution gave to congress a power to 
make certain public improvements—to open the 
channels for wealth and trade to flow from one 
quarter of the country to another—to approximate 
them to each other, to connect them by the ties of 
interest and mutual dependence and mutual regard, 
I listened with attention and pleasure, forI expect- 
ed to find a power so bencficent.. So, sir, if I am 
told that there is a power in the constitution to 
arrestthe march of slavery, to extend the sphere of 
freedom, personal as well as political, that, too, [ 
expect to find. But, when I am told, that there is 
a silent, dormant principle in the constitution—a 
sullen power that forbids us to check the extension 
of slavery, I confess to you that I involuntarily 
shrink from the process of reasoning by which it 
is deduced, and revolt involuntarily from the con- 
clusion. If it be apparent, I must and will submit 
to it; but if it be not clear, I am not disposed te 
search for it, either among the high attributes of 
sovereign power, or the more frequent refuge of. 
state rights. 

But, J admit that this assertion is true, as to every 
rightful and essential power, which belongs inse- 
parably to republican self-government, or is neces- 
sary to place a state upon an equal political footing: 
with her sister states, and render her worthy to be 
a member of the confederacy. As to the rights of 
self-government, 1 have nothing more to say. It 
ouly remains to enquire, whether the proposed re- 
striction disturbs or interferes with any of the great 
political rights of the state, or is calculated to lessen 
her weight and influence in the scale of the union? 
The great and important rights of every state, is 
that which regards her representation in the na- 
tional councils, Is that impaired by the restriction? 
The compromise of the constitution, in the article 
of representation, was founded upon a simple, and 
now well established principle, applied’to preserve 
the balance of the existing states. It was not, that 
property was to be represented—for, then every 
kind of property ought to have been estimated in 
fixing the ratio—but that this particular kind of 
property, occupied the place and consumed the 
tood of afree population, and to that extent lessen. 
ed the comparative numbers of the state, not for a 
time only, butforever. If the free population had 
furnished the ratio, how many representatives 
would Virginia now have? To preserve the balance 
of the states, then and thereafter, the rule of three- 
fifihs was adopted, and with this rule,-the constitu- 





republican state ef this union, to have the power} 


tion considers that there is a fair political equality 






































































































in this leading and all-important point impaired by 


“number, instead of being limited, as to a part, to 
> three-fifths. Whoever will take the trouble to ex- 


«tions of states, will be satisfied of this, and [ have 


tion, is, if there are slaves, to apply to them the 


‘rule of three-fifths, and that right, I admit, cannot 


- of the compromise, that a new state should be per- 


. They are the political rights of the free inhabitants, 
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between the free states and the slave states. Can 
wt be said, that the political rights.of the state are 











the restriction? | In point of fact, her influence and 
power are increased, for the free population will 
»ncrease more rapidly than the slave population, 
und she is entitled to « representation for the whole 


amine the comparative increase of the two descrip- 


ho desire to obtain for the free states the advantage 
hinted at by a member,who has cpposed the amend- 
ment, of infusing into the states to be formed, a 
debilitating disease, which will stint their growth, 
und lessen their political weight in the union, The 
political right of a state, secured by the constitu- 


be infringed. But it is not necessary tothe enjoy- 
ment of the fuli benefit of the principle of repre- 
sentation, not fairly to be deduced from it as a part 


mitted to have slaves. 
I may be allowed again to ask, what are the po- 
litical rights of a state in regard to the union? 


the only condition known to the constitution. Slaves 
have no political rights. They are acquired by force, 
and they are held by force; and if it be lawful to hold 
them at all, it is also lawful to use any degree of 
force that is necessary to hold them in quiet sub- 
jection. Every law of a slave-holding state, which 
provides-particularly for this condition of men, by 
pecufiar exertions of authority, by an unusual dis- 
cipline, or by unusual terrors and punishments, hav- 
ing no view to their own benefit, but only to the 
safety of their masters, is an exertion of force, ne- 
cessary (where the condition exists) for the secu- 
rity of society, not to be mentioned reproachfully, 
much less to be interfered with, Sut stili a mere ex- 
ertion of force demonstrating that slaves have no politi- 
cal rights. ‘They add nothing to the mass of rights. 
1 would not be understood to question the power 
of the states where this condition exists. Whether 
it is a power reserved, or a power acquired, it is, 
as to them, recognized by the constitution, and 
entitled to the support and protection of the whole 
strength of the union. We may have our wishes 
and our feelings on the subject—it is for them alone 
to decide how long this state of things shall conti- 
nue. If ever the time shoyld come, when they 
shall be abie and willing to rid themselves of the 
evil, it will be hailed with unaffected delight. Till 
then, while this constitution endures, we have no 
right to ascend beyond its provisions, and we are 
bound to carry them fully into effect. The state 
which I have the honor to represent, has been as 
ardent and sincere in the cause of emancipation as 
any state in this union; but she has never lost sight 
of her obligations to her sister states. Her laws 
and her judicial decisions, will be found to be in 
strict conformity with the constitution, and so they 
will continue to he.., | 

if the members of the convention meant to frame 
a compact between the states, to the effect which 
has been mentioned, that is to say, that every new 
state should, in this respect, be left entirely free, 
we might reasonably expect to find it somewhere 
in the constitution. It could not have been forgot- 
ten or overlooked—it was a subject in itself of too 
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ordinance of 1787, was adopted while the conven« 

tion was sitting that framed the constitution, and 
that ordinance provided for the admission of states, 
with a perpetual inhibition of slavery. Under the 

confederation, it had been assumed as a power be- 

longing to cohgress, and exercised as a power fit 

to be exercised by congress. It is incredible, that 
the constitution should have designed to disaffirm 
all this, and yet have said nothing about it, but con- 

terred without limitation the very power to which 
it had become an established incident. 

_ Can any good reason be assigned why the exist- 
ing states should have entered into such a compact? 

It was not necessary to the compromise, which re- 

garded only the actual condition of the states, and 

which meant to preserve to each of them, nothing 
more than the power within its limits. The con- 
stitution was not formed for a day ora year, but for 
a succession of time—lI hope for ages; and it might 
easily have been foreseen, that cases would proba- 
bly occur, in which the exercise of such a power 
by the government would be of the utmost import- 
ance. Suppose the case of a distant or a frontier 
state apply:ng for admission. If you permit her to 
have this kind of population, you are bound by the 
constitution to protect her with all the means of 
the unton, against the insurrection of the enemy 
within her bosom, and against the inroads of any 
foreign nation. You are bound, even to secure to 
her the enjoyment of this very property, and if a 
neighboring power should, by force or seduction, 
carry off her slaves, it would become a cause of 
national quarrel and of war. Our own recent his- 
tory gives us an example of something of this sort. 
What was the Seminole war? The runaway slaves 
of Georgia, combining with outlaws and Indians in 
Florida, carried on hostilities upon the borders of 
Georgia, and that state, (as she had a right to do), 
called upon the United States for protection. It 
was granted, and hence the Sentinole war. If a 
new state, circumstanced as | have supposed, should 
apply for admission into the unigo, would it not be 
reasonable, nay, would it not be essentially just and 
necessary, to require her first to stipulate, that she 
would not introduce that source of weakness and 
that cause of quarrel, which might be so expen- 
sive and burthensome to the union? It ought not 
to be a concern of the state alone, because it may 
become a charge to the nation. 

I think | may safely affirm that this is the prac- 
tical, established construction of the constitution, 
used and approved from its adoption to the present 
day. But permit me for a moment to examine the 
spirit of that instrument. If, as is clearly shown, 
the toleration of slavery by the constitution, and 
the corresponding provisions, were owing to an 
incidental, existing and uncontrollable nécessity, 
then it is plainly the spirit of the compact, that the 
power should never be permitted to a new state, 
but where the same imperious circumstances ex- 
ist to demand it, asin the case of the original states. 
Such was the fact in the instance of Louisiana. 
What, then, is it, that congress are to do upon such 
an occasion? To impose conditions, arbitrarily ? 
No. ‘To judge of the circumstances, regarding in 
due proportion the interests of the state and the 
union, If that deplorable necessity exist, they 
permit in silence, what, (like the framers of the 
constitution), they will not in terms avow. If not, 
they adjudicate by the restriction, which it is then 
their moral and constitutional duty to impose, 
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(Mr. Sergeant's speech—concluded. ) |mitted, upon the very subject now in question, and 
This is the true, it is the necessary, and only | plainly intimates a design to give a control to con- 
just construction of the constitutien—the only one gress over the introduction of slavery into states to 
tiiat is consistent either with the professions we | be formed; it also seems to me to afford a constitu- 
have been in the habit of making, or with the hope} tional sanction to,the ordinance itself, 
that was certainly once very muchecherished, that} The view whichI have thus, | fear at too great 
a mode might some day be devised of abolishing expense of time and patience to the committee, 
this great evil. We may assert as we will, that we!endeavored to present, is, to my mind, so conclu- 
are not in favor of slavery; as long as it shall be|sive, that I should hope it would be unnecessary to 
seriously insisted that, by the constitution of our/detain themlonger. But, there has been all along 
country, every new state has the inherent und in-|an assumption, by those who are opposed to the 
alienable right of establishing domestic servitude, |amendment, which I think extremely questionable, 
so long our assertions will be disbelieved, and wel/if it be not wholly unfounded. It is assumed, that 
ourselves, as well ag that venerated instrument, be|the condition propesed by the. amendment, will 
charged with hypocrisy. Suppose, sir, that the produce an inequality between the state to be ad- 
existing states were in acourse of abolition, wonld: mitie:\and the existing states. It is not material, 
it be permitted to a new state, governed by some) (the inequality being of noconsequence), but I mis- 
selfish or il!-judged views of interest, to revive the| take if 1 may not sately deny that it wil occasion 
condition of slavery, and thus to control and defeat! any inequality at all. Sir, has any state in this 
the policy of allthe others? Ought it to be inthe union a constitutional capacity to originate or 
power of any new state, to enlarge the region of) establish a stateof slavery? ‘To be more precise— 
slavery, and thus to increzse the difficulties, atrea-| ‘Ifa state, (Pennsylvania, for example), has once 
cy sufficiently greot, presented by this very diffi- | abolished slavery, has it a power, without the con- 
cult and embarrassing subject? Can it be, that!sent, and against the will of congress, to restore that 
we sincerely believe it to be anvevil, and yet will condition? ‘his is an interesting, but I think itis 
gravely insist that it-is a right of every new state! not a difficult question, and certainly it is not a dan- 
to—do what’? I was going to say, enjey this evil; gerous one to discuss, No state that has once 
but that would bea perversion of terms—afiict and) abolished slavery, will I believe, ever desire to re- 
injure herself, und her associates too, by admitting’ store it. And here, sir, I invoke to my aid the 
it within her fimits? If it be a good, the ar gument| great principles of the constitution, and the great 
is intelligible: tf it be even doubtful, there is stililtruths of the declaration of independence. [ in- 
some scope for choice; but if it be an acknowledg- ivoke, too, the principle of the compromise, founded 
ed evil, it seems to me extravagant, if not absurd, /as it was upon an existing state of things, and re- 
to contend that there is a right t to have it, and that|cognizing no rights but what necessity conferred. 
« prohibition restrains or impairs the just liberty; The reduction of a fellow creature to slavery, to 
of a new state. la state where nothing is his own but his sorrows 
This construction, too, is plainly indicated by at) and his sufferings, i is, if you please, an act of sove- 
least one provision of the constitution, | mean the reign power, that is, of sovercign force, which 
9th section of the Ist article. “The migration or| obeys no law but its own will, and knows no limits 
importation of such persons as any of the states now' but the measure of its strength. If these states 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be|were sovereign, they too, like other sovereigns, 
prohibited by congress prior to the ycar 1808.”} might exert a lawless power. {t would, neverthe- 
Why is ths restraint upon the power of congress, |less, be morally wrong, But they are sovereignties, 
confined to the states “now ecisting?” It was to! qualified by the grants of power to the union, and 
give to congress the power, immediately, to prevent) by the great political principles upon which all our 
the introduction of slavery if6 the states to be! institutions repose. The sanction of these princi- 
formed. 1 do not doubt that it had a particuler’ ples isnow added to the force of moral obligation; 
reference to the ordinance of 1787, and was meant and the beautiful feature of our government, that 
to guard against the inference, that congress had’ which entitles it to the respect of strangers, and to 
not the authority to comple the work the © ordinance our affection—-that which distinguishes it from all 
hadbegun. For, if the restraint had been rencral, the governments that have ever existed, is to be 
comprehending the states to be formed, as well as/found in this single truth, Such is its structure, 
those existing, congress could not within the twen- Ith: at it can do no lawless violence; and whenever 
ty years have prohibited the “migration or importa- we speak of sovereignty, we mean a rightful morak 
tion” of slaves into the states to be admitted into. sovereignty, and not a power to do whatever it has 
the North West territory; and then, one of two!strength to accomplish, 
consequences must have followed, either congre ss} Whence, then, can a state derive such a right, I 
would have refused to admit the states within the) mean a right: to originate or re-establish slav ery? It 
twenty years, which would not have been consis. \cat inot, by force, reduce freemen to the condition 
tent with the engagements entered into, or they|of slaves. ‘This no one would undertake to main- 
must have admitted them with the power of receiv-jtain. It cannot draw them from abroad, for con- 
ing slaves, which would have been contrary to the} | STess have the unquestionable power to prohibit 
provisions of the ordinance: It is therefore, TU say, Importation. Can it receive them from other states 
that this section of the constitution had a plain re-| of this union? ‘The supposition imputes to the 
ference to the ordinance; and while it evinces in/ constitution the greatest weakness, and is wholly 
the clearest manner, a constitutional distinctior/ inconsistent with the hope entertained by the great 


between the existing states, and states te be ad-( men who framed it, that this evil mig eht some dag 
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be abolished. I think this channel is stopped, as it: 
ought to be, by the power of congress to prevent! 
importation and migration. Importation, we all un.) 
derstand to include slaves brought in from abroad, | 
from any foreign territory, whether by land or by 

water; and we allagree, that it is sufficient to com- 

prehend in its interdict, every bringing in of slaves: 
from abroad, the term “migration” is applied to! 
the same description of “persons,” and upon the’ 
plainest principles of construction must be under. 
stood to apply to something diiferent from “impor- 
tation.” Whan can it apply to, but the passage or! 
trausfer ef slaves from one state or territory to sno- 
ther? An argument urged by the member who 
Jast addressed the committee, (Mr. Clay), 1 mean 
the argument derived from tkat part of the consti-| 
tion which denies to congress the power of impos- 
ing a duty upon exports from any of the siates, 
strongly supports this interpretation. ‘The two 
clauses, taken together, (and they are in the same 
section), amount to this: you shall not prohibit the 
‘<Ginportation” until after the year 1808, but in the 
Mean time, you may impose a tax or duty upon 
‘such importation,” not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person: you shall not, during the same period, 
prohibit “migration;’’ but can you impose a duty or 


a ee 


tax? No. ‘ithe authority to impose a duty or tax} 


is dropped; and why? Because migration, mean- 
ing, (as we insist), atransfer from state to state, in- 
cludes, in every instance, the exportation from a 
state, and therefore, by the fifth clause of the same 
section, no “duty or tax” can be laid upen it. 
Various interpretations of this clause of the con- 
stitution have been attempted by those who are op-’ 
posed to the amendment, but none of them, I think, 
consistent with the fairimport of the terms, or the 
manifest spirit of the constitution. One gentleman, 
indeed, (Mr. Smith, of Maryland), has said, some 
days ago, that it was intended to give to congress 


~ er men Jama 


pages of Dr. Seybert’s Statistical Annals, (37, 33), 
the word is three times used to denote the change 
or transfer of residence from one state to another; 
and, it may be remarked in passing, is accompanied 
with a reflection which well deserves the attention’ 
of those who insist so strenuously upon the free 
admission of Missouri, in order that the owners cf 
slaves may be enabled to go into that state. “It is 
important to consider how far the diffusion of our 
population may weaken us as a nation, and what 
will be the effect of the migrations on the agricul- 
ture of the Atlantic states? Many valuable tarms, 
originally productive, have been abandoned, after 
they were exhausted and made barren from con- 
stant cultivation, and no application of the means 
to restore their lost fertility. If migration be con- 
tinued under these circumstances, some districts 
will hereafter exhibit all the features and poverty 
of a desert, and extensive tracts of valuable Jand 
will be a waste, to the injury of our agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce. In many of these 
situations, industry would be abundantly rewarded 
for all the labor and expense of renovating the un. 
managed and impoverished soil.” Iam reminded 
by some one near me, of another difficulty suppos- 
ed to be in the way of our construction, and that is, 
that migration means a voluntary change of place, 
and that the removal of a slave is without his own 


consent. Evenifthis were correct,it would amount 


to nothing. The will of a slave is always the will 
of his master; and his acts, wherever they are m 
obedience to his master’s orders, are, by the con- 
stitution and laws, deemed to be voluntary. What 
other term could have been employed’ We are 
to remeinber, that though the slave is regarded as 
property, yet is he also regarded as a “person,” — 
a human being, having a will, but that will ever in 


coincidence with the wishes of his master; and 1¢ 


is from this anomalous composition of Character, 





Seong. rma 





the power to prevent the passage from one state} that the constitution itself had great difficuliy in 
into another of slaves imported into the former] finding terms applicable to lis condition or con- 


from abroad. 


His long experience and knowledge | duct. 
entitle the suggestion to great consideration, and it 


We have been told, too, (for the attempts have 


appears to me to concede the precise construction] been numerous to avoid the force of this clause}, 


contended for. 


He admits that the clause applies| that it applies to freemen coming from abroad. It 
to sluves, andthe term “migration” to slaves trans- 


ferred from one state to another. Now,asthere is 
no deseription of the kind of slaves, which limits 
it to slaves imported, it must apply to all slaves. I| and slaves. 


would be very extraordinary, indeed, if the same 

word, in the same sentence, were to be interpreted 
to include two descriptions so opposite as freemen 
But all this is minute verbal criticism, 


will not insist upon the advantage of this conces-| and I fear I shall fatigue the committee by dwelling 


sion; the case is fully made out without it. 


upon it. There is a much broader, and still more 


But we are told by the gentleman from Delaware, | satisfactory answer tothe objection. ‘he clause in 


that the technical meaning of the word migration, 
is a change of residence from one country to ano- 


ther. i must be permitted to say, that I am not} constitution to the present time. 


aware that the word in question has ever received 
atechnical meaning. We call those words teclini- 


question has always been understood to apply tu 
siaves, and to slaves only, from the adoption of the 
It is, (and thatis 
entirely conclusive), a restraint upon the power ef 
congress, insisted upon by the slave-holding states, 


cal which have been appropriated to the service of} to secure, for a limited time, the right of supplying 


an art or science, and in relation to that art or sei. 
ence have received a definite and somewhat artifi- 
cial sense, well understood by those who are ac- 
quainted with the subject. Thus, when we speak 
of an ‘estate tail,” or “a contingent remainder,” 
the language is perfectly intelligible to a lawyer. 
The term, migration, has never, to my knowledge, 


been so appropriated, unless it may be considered | 


as having been adopted by naturalists as descriptive 
of the habits of certain animals, and then it means 
simply a ahange of climate, for the sake of tem- 


ere or a change of place for the sake of food; 


ut not a change of country. In its vulgar sense, 
that is, its common sense, as given to us in diction- 
aries, as used in conversation, or by approved 
writers, it means only a change of place, In two 


themselves with slaves. ‘Ihis is familiarly known 
to every person who has any acquaintance with 
the history of the constitution, and it is known, 
also, that two of the states, (South Carolina and 
Georgia), would not have come into the union with- 
,out it. How any one, knowing these things, can 
| gravely assert that the clause has any provision re- 
lating to freemen, it is entirely impossible for me 
to ¢onceive. It imputes either mistake or foolish 
design to the framers of that instrument; for no 
good reason can possibly be assigned for withhold- 
ing from congress, during the twenty years, any 
| power it possessed, over the admission of freemen, 
| though we know well the reason, (good or bad), 
| for restraining the power as it respected slaves. [I 
need not notice the observation of the member 
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“ag from Delaware, that this, being a federal power, ; well as into states formed after the constitution, the 
at must be understood as applying in its exercise to |restriction until the year 1808, being confined to 
Bie the union, and not the states. Every power, to be the states then exisiing.. Of what avail was this 
a exercised by congress, isa federal power, but it | power, (however derived), unless they could also 


of does not follow that it is not to operate upon the | prevent importation through other states, or rather 
states. This, in particular, by its very terms, is to |the passage of newly imported slaves from the old 


a apply to the states individually. But I hasten to | states into new states or territories? Sit, this con- 
a6 another objection, which has been very seriously | struction, in itself so reasonable, has actually beew 


r urged, and, if weil founded, renders ail this exami-|adopted in practice. By the act of 1804, for divid- 
} nation superfluous. We are informed that the | ing Louisiana into two territories, and making pro- 





> clause in question is not a grant of power, it is only | vision for the government of the southern portion, 
‘ a restriction or restraint upon power. ‘To speak |it is enacted that no slave shall be imported from 
: with perfect precision, it is an exception or re- | abroad, and none shall be brought from any port or 

_ straint, for a limited time, upon the exercise of a} place within the limits of the United States that have 
c power. Such an exception, it is most clear, is con- | been imported since the first day of May, 1798—or 
. clusive evidence of a grant; for if there were no |shail hereafter be imported. It is no answer to 
A power granted, there could be no exception froin, | this to say, that the slaves of a man migrating from 
‘ or restraint upon its exercise. It is of itsclf equi- | one state to another, are not carried thither for the 
- valent to a grant of the power, aftervhe expiration | purpose of commerce or trade, but are a part of 
of the time, A rule of this house directs, that | what has been called «his family.” The power to 
strangers shall not be admitted during the time it | regulate commerce, extends to every thing which 

- isinsession. Would any one doubt that this gives | is the subject of tratiic, and is limited only by the 
permission to strangers to enter at other times? nature of the article, not ly the intention or views 
: if this interpretation, however, (contrary as it 1s | of the owner; or else, every law for the regulation 
» to the plain design of the consutution), were cor- | of trade would become inefféctusl—slaves may be 
’ rect, still there would be no difficulty. It follows | carried for the purpose of selling, and even when 
; immediately after the enumeration of the powers | this is not the oriyinal intention, they may never- 
‘ granted to congress, and among them we shall cer- theless be sold, and a man, after disposing of all his 
. tainly find that which wasinteaded for a time to be | “family,” may return and buy another family, and 


restrained, unicss we suppose the framers of the | afterwards sell it, ‘They are articles of trafic, and » 
constitution to live misunderstood, most grossly, | that is enough—neither is itany answer to say, that 
their own works If there be some ambiguity in|the power in question is a power to be exercised 
the language, it arises from the remarkable reserve | by legislation, and not in the form of a condition to 
of the convention, upon a subject which they did ibe prescribed to a particular state. If it exist at 
not choose to cail by its proper name, and that am-jall, of which I hope there is now no doubt, we ar- 
biguity ought to be favorably expounded. Con- | rive, after this, [fear, very tedious investigation, at 
gress, then, have a power “to provide for the com-|a result decisive of the present controversy. For 
mon defence and general welfare,” and for that |if the exposition given be correct, it will follow, 
purpose they have a specific power to “regulate | that no state in the union, having once abolished 
commerce with foreign nations, among the states, | slavery, can re-establish it without the consent of 
. and with the Indian tribes.” Slaves are every where | congress; and that it is no disparagement of the 
articles of trade, the subjects of traffic and commerce, ‘rights of a new state to lay it under the same pro- 
bought and sold, from place to place, and from | hibition. There is tien a precise and perfect 
hand to hand, by public sale or by private sale, as | equality. . 
suits the convenience or interest of the owner, and} But, notwithstanding any supposed ambiguity in 
are in all respects treated as property. ‘The gene- | the constitution, arising from the cause I have ad- 
rai power to regulate commerce, includes in it, of | verted to, there are great leading points in that in- 
course, a power to regulate this kind of commerce. | strument, which were intended to stand out upon 
With respect to slaves imported from abroad, this }occasfons like the present, as guides and marks to 
has not been disputed, and cannot be disputed— | direct our steps, and it is a relief to our selves, as 
white it continued, it was a branch of the trade | well asa debt of justice to those who framed the 
with foreign nations. The power to regulate com-| constitution, to keep them constantly in view.— 
merce “among the states” is given in the same | Wecan see there, plainly asserted, the politicaland 
clause and exactly in the same terms as the powcr | personal equality of men—a deep and humiliating 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations.” If|sense of the evil of slayery~a hope that it might 
the latter authorized congress to prohibit the im-|at some time be abolished, anda determination as 
portation of slaves from abroad, (which has never | soon as possible to abolish it. From the date ofthe 
been even Guestioned), how can it be doubted that | constitution to the present moment, these have 
the former gives them authority, when in their | been the governing puinciples of this nation’s con- 
opinion the “general welfare” or the “common de- | duct, and the present is the frst effort to arrest a 
fence” requires it, to prohibit the transportation | career urged equally by policy and humanity. If 
irom state to state? If one comprehends slaves, | Missouri be permitted to establish slavery, we shall 
so does the other, and if this conclusion had never | bring upon ourselves the charge of hypocrisy and 
been carried into practical effect, it would only ! insincerity, and upon the constitution a deep stain, 
prove that no case had occurred in which congress | which must impair its lustre, and weaken its title to 
thought it expedient to exert the power. But, this \the public esteem. It is to no purpose to say, that 
construction is obviously necessary to the plain de- | the question of slavery is a question of state con- 
sign of the constitutiqn, not only to the large and |cern. It affects the union in its interests, its resour- 
liberal views with respect to the whole subject of | ces, and character, permanently—perhaps forever. 
slavery, of which I will speak hereafter, but the | One single state, to gratify the desire of amoment, 
particular design manifested in the very clause now | may do what all the union cannot undo—may pro- 
in question, It is conceded that congress mighi at |duce an everlasting evil, shame and reproach.— 
all times prohibit the importation of slaves from|And why? Because it is a state right. Sir, you 
abroad into the territories of the United States, as |may turn this matter as you will; Missouri when sie 
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becomes a state, grows out of the constitution, she 
is formed under the care of congress, and admitted 
by congress; and if she has a right to estublish sla- 
very, it is a right derived directly from the consti- 
tution, and conferred upon her through the instru- 
mentality of congress. We cannot escape from our 
share of the blame, and, (which is infinitely worse, ) 
we cannot rescue the constitution from the oppre- 
brium which belongs to sucha deed. That refined 
construction which makes the constitution a silent 
and acquiescing accessary, looking with undisturb- 
ed complacency upon what it professes to hold in 
detestation, may answer the purpose of argument 
here, but it can avail nowhere else, The judg- 
ment of mankind is not formed upon artificial dis- 
tinctions like this. As surely as the tree is judged 
by its fruit, will the constitution be judged by what 


it produces. I earnestly beseech gent!emen, then, | 


to save the constitution from q stain which has 
never yet been fixed upon it, and with this entreaty, 
under the deepest and most sincere feeling, Lleave 
it in their hands, 

2. Upen the subject of the treaty of cession, I 
will detain the committee but a very short time.— 
It has always appeared to me to bea proof of the 
weakness of the argument against the amendment, 
that it was obliged to resort for support to this to- 
pic, because it supposes that the inhabitants of the 
territory of Missouri have higher rights and privi- 
leges than the citizens of any territory within the 
original limits of the United States. One gentie- 
man says, indeed, that Missouri derives her right 
from Heaven. Ifso, there ig an end io all question 
about the constitution or the treaty, though it might 
be extremely difficult for some of usto understand, 
how from such a source could be derived a lawful 

ower to establish slavery. 

If we are bound by treaty stipulations, it will be 
admitted that they must be fulfilled. ‘The public 
faith isto be preserved invibdlate, at every hazard of 
consequences, But, before we admit a construction 


‘so dangerous as that contended for, let us examine 


careiully the ¢xtent of our obligations. 

There are none, I suppose it will be conceded, 
who can call the treaty totheir aid, but those who 
were inhabitants of the ceded territcry, and subjects 
of the ceding power, at the time ofthe cession. In 
terms, the article in question apphes only to them. 
Suppose it had all been vacant territory at the time 
of the session, and since peopled by citizens of the 
United States. Would it have been seriously as- 
serted, that they acquired any uew or higher privi- 
leges or rights, by migrating to Louisiana? As to 
the original inhabitants themselves, it is a question 
not of legislative, but of judicial cognizance, for a 
treaty isthe supreme law of the land. The condi- 
tion, however, such as itis, is not annexed to the 
territory, it is a stipulation in favor of the free inba- 
bitants, and as to them, it has no application, after 
thay have become incorporated into the union, and 
are made citizens of the United States—they then 
become subject to the legislation of congress.— 
the distinction between the territory and the in- 


habitants is so obvious as to be perceived at asingle | 


5 


glance. 


without any condition. 
inhabitants, are also transferred, but with a stipula- 


Tenet 
protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, andthe religion which they profess,”’ 

flow it was intended to make them citizens, [ do 
not pretend to know. Certainly, a treaty cannot 
confer the privileges of citizenship; that can only 
be done by the operation of an uniform natwraliza- 
tion law; and while it ig acknowledged, that the 
treaty making power may rightfully bind us to do 
every thing whicl: is within the constitutional com- 
petency of any department of the government, it, 
can never be allowed to go further, for then it 
would transcend the constitution itself. By what 
means these free inhabitants were to be made citi- 
zens, or at what time, are questiois [ need not now 
attempttoanswer. There is same difficulty in them, 
undoubtedly. ‘This difliculty it was—or rather the 
impossibility of bringing the inhabitants into the 
union, by any precess unknown to the ordinary le- 
gislation, that occasioned, in the first place, the 
qualification of the engagement “as soon as possi- 
ble,” which may be fairiy interpreted to mean “as 
soon as our constitution would permit;” and, in the 
next place, the stipulation, that until they should 
become citizens, they should be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, proper- 
ty andreligion. From the moment they are incor- 
porated, (this is the precise import of the treaty,) 
they are tobe uponthe same footing with all other 
citizens of the United States. ‘Till then, they are 
aliens, but are not to be prejudiced by their alien- 
age. 

Did we mean to permit any foreign pewer to in- 
termeddle with our internal concerns? ‘The sanc- 
tion of treaties is in the ability of those who make 
them, ta enforce the observance of the stipulations 
they contain. Were our negociators so unwise— 
were the president and senate so forgetful of their 
duty, as to make and ratify a treatv by which our 
own citizens were enabled to appeal from this go- 
vernment to a foreign power, and call in iis interie- 
rence by war, if necessary, to settle their rights? 
Such a supposition is entirely inadmissible. This 
article was probably proposed by our own negoci- 
ators—if it was, it was a most unequivocal tribute, 
from the other high contracting party, of respect 
for our constitution and laws, for it admits, that no 
further security was necessary for the protection 
of their ceded subiects. But, did it mean to give 
to the free inhabitants of Louisiana any peculiar 
rights of property, higher or greater than those 
enjoyed by other citizens, after they should be- 
come citizens of the United States? It was be- 
yond the treaty making power to grant or to con- 
tract to that extent —-——Will it be admitted, that 
it was necessary for the security of the citizen, 
that to the constitution should be superadded the 
obligations of a treaty, and that to the principles 
of our government must be joined the right of cal- 
ling ina foreign power? Why, sir, I have heard it 
said in this debate, that the treaty, not only gives 
rights to those who inhabited the territory, but 
also to our own citizens who have migrated thith- 





ersince the cession, The doctrine thus asserted, 
appears even more objectionable than that J have 


- The one is simply ceded, transferred in | alluded to; butit is only worse in appearance, for 
sovereignty, which places it exactly upon the same | 
fuoting us any otherterritory of the United States, | 


in both cases it supposes an appeal to a foreign 
power, from our own citizens, against the govern- 


The otber, that is, the free | ment. 


What are the “rights, advantages and privile- 


‘tion entirely personal, that they shall, as soon as pos- | ges,” of a citizen of the United States, which are 


sible, “be incorporated into the union, and admit- | guaranteed to the inhabitants of Louisiana? They 
ted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, |are the same throughout the United States: They 
and immunities of citizens of the United States,” |are, therefore, independent of loca] rights, or those 


and “in the mean time they shall be maintained and | whichdepend upon a residence in a particular place.. 
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An inhabitant of a state, has certain privileges 
arising from his inhabitancy of the state. Aninhabi- 
tant ef a territory, too, has certain privileges, which 
arise from his living in a territory; a citizen of the 
United States, whoresides neitherin a state or terri- 
tory, butisout ofthe limits ofthe union,¢ njoysneither 
the privileges of a state or a territory; but he posses- 
ses the rights, privileges and immunities of a citizen 
of the United States, which are common to all the 
three discriptions of persons. Whenan inhabitant 
of Louisiana is made a citizen of the United States, 
he becomes entitled to the “rights, advantages and 
immunities,” of acitizen. He carries them with 
him wherever he gocs—if he is in a state, he may 
udd to them state privileges—if he isin a territory, 
he may enjoy the rights of an inhabitant ofa terri- 
tory—in cither, or beyond the limits of both, he is 
still a citizen of the United States, and upon an 
equal footing with any other citizen. 

It has been argued indeed, that they are to be in- 
corporated into the union, and that this cannot be 
done without forming them into a state or states,— 
Should we admit this argument to its full extent, it 
would leave us exactly where it found us, for as 
they are to be incorporated (by the express terms 
of the treaty) “according to the principles of the 
iederal constitution,” we should still be obliged to 
return to the constitution, to enquire upon what 
terms states are to be admitted. And certainly, 
the plain answer would be, that they are to be ad- 
mitted upon the same terms as other territories of 
the United States. But the fallacy of the argument 
lies, in applying to the territory (which was ceded 
in full sovereignty) what was intended only for the 
inhabitants. Nothing more is necessary, to enable 
ns to detect the fallacy, than to trace it to some of 
its copsequences. What right, upon the construc- 
tion contended for, had we to postpone the admis- 
sion for a single day? Why, gentlemen will say, the 
territory had not the requisite number of inhabi- 
tants. But, no number of inhabitants is necessary, 
except by the practice under the constitution, and 
that same practice gives us certain other powers 
which need not now be mentioned, including the 
very one in question. Again, sir--according to 
this hypothesis—what authority had we to divide 
this great territory; why not admit it all as one state? 
They will say it was too large for a single state. 
True; but the constitution has not ascertained the 
size of a state, nor has iteven been settled in prac- 
tice, for we have states of all sizes, from 70,500 
square miles, (Virginia) to 1,548 square miles, 
(Rhode Island.) The truth is, and it is vain to at- 
tempt to disguise it, that the common understand- 
ing of all parties has long ago fixed the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty upon a footing not now to be dis- 
turbed. ‘This territory, like every other territory 
of the United States, is subject to the power of the 
government, to be opened for sale; to be settled, 
divided and subdivided, and regulated, according 
to its policy, and finally be formed into states, and 
admitted when it my be deemed expedient. 

While T am upon this subject of the treaty, I 
wish to examine it with a different view, andat the 
same time to show the enormous extent of the 
doctrine contended for, which will, I think, afford 
a strong argument in favor of the right of congress 
to impose the restriction. Whence did the treaty 
making power derive its authority to purchase 
lands, and freemen, and slaves? From any express 
words of the constitution? No. It must then be 
implied, and implied from what? Either from the 
possession of sovereign authority, to which it is an 


—— 


which is to make treaties uvon the ground that 
treaties may stipulate for a purchase of territory. 
it is then a sort of implied power. And what is 
next implied? That the territory thus acquired is 
to be upon a different feoting from any other ter- 
ritory of the United States: And that congress 
inust forin states of it, and must admit them. here, © 
sir, the implication all at once stops short. No 
conditions are to be imposed; no terms offered; no 
stipulations entered into, however salutary or even 
indispensably necessary for the welfare of the uni 
on. No—you are not even to require them to have 
their legislative and judicial proceedings in intelli- 
gible language. The whole policy of the nation 
is to yield to the views and interests of the inhabt- 


tants ofthe territory, who are, notwithstanding, to 


become an integral part of the union, and have 3 
full voice in your deliberations. What is your trea- 
ty making power then? Paramount to all the au- 
thorities of the nation; paramount to the constitu- 
tion itself; paramount even to the people. 


Try this principle by any practical test, and sce 
where it wil! lead us. the United States have no 
power (it is contended) to prevent or limit slavery, 
and they have no power to stop migration. You 
have purchased a territory, nearly equal in extent 
to all the original states. A single plantation may 
inoculate the whole with this odious disease. ‘The 
30,000 slaves in Louisiana may blacken the coun- 
try from the Mississippi to the Pacific. What be- 
comes of the free states then? For every five 
slaves, there are three votes, and the time may 
come, when the voice of the slaves, in the coun- 
cils of the nation, will be louder than that of the 
freemen. Heaven forbid! for if it should, what will 
be the condition of those who live in the free 
states? There is something humiliating in labor— 
in the labor of getting a living—and it is scarcely 
to be expected that the master of an hundred 
slaves should have any feelings in common with 
him, who earns his bread by his daily work.— 
What becomes of the compact of the constitution 
itself, settled, as it was, upon the basis of the ex- 
isting states, and of the states to be formed out of 
the north west territory, whose condition, us re- 
spects slavery, was irrevocably fixed? The sense of 
that compact is entirely changed. Its form may 
remain, but the substance—the life of it, is gone 
forever. The same principal, too, (for it is indifi- 
nite in its capacity) may be applied to futiwre ac- 
quisitions. War or negociation, conquest or trea- 
ty, might bring the island of Cuba within the li. 
mits of the union. But, I am satisfied, and I hope 
)the committee are satisfied, that the treaty has 
nothing to do with the question. {[ diseard it al- 
together, 


I will now, with the leave of the committee, 
proceed to tlre remaining branch of this very inte- 
resting subject, or what is called the question of 
expechency. 

It is decreed that slavery shall be a very great 
evil—and (as has been already remarked) one of 
its incidents is, that where it exists, it can never 
be fairly or freely discussed. It must be taken up 
ata certain point, which admits every thing that 
geoes before, and among the rest (in a qualified 
sense) the lawfulness of its origin and existence. 
[ will not disturb this arrangement, but I must be 
permitted to say that slavery is a great moral and 
political evil. Ifit be not, letit take its course— 
if it be a good, let it be encouraged. [f it be an 
evil, lam opposed .,to its further extension. ‘hese 





incident—or, from the broad terms of the grant, 


are plain, simple, clear, intelligible grounds. 
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Most of those who have opposed the amerdment, have «greed 
With us im Characterising slavery as an evil and a curse, iu Jan- 
guage stronger than we should perhaps be at liberty to use. One 
of them only, the member from Kentucky, who last addressed the 
committee, (Mr. Clay), rather repreves his iriends for this unqua- 
lified admission. He says, it is a Very great evil indeed to the 
slave; but it is not an evil to the master—and he chalicnges us 
to deny that our fellow citizens of the south are as hospitable, 
@s gencrous, as patrivtic, as publie spirited, as their brethren 
ef the north or east. Sir, they are ail this, and even more.-- 
For some of the virtues enumerated, they ave eminently and pecu- 
liarly distinguished; and I believe they are deficient in none of 
them. it has long ago been remarked, iat the masters of slaves 
have the keenest relish for their Gwu hiberty, and the proudest 
@ use of thetr own independence. It is natural that it should 
be so—the feeling is qaickened by the degrading contrast con 
tinually before them. But it seems to me, that the concession- 
with respect to slavery, modified as it isin appearance, is quite 
as broad as the unlimited admission of every one else who has 
spoken. Li is an evil to the slave; it isan evi) founded in wrong, 
and its injustce is not the less because itis advagtageous to same 
one clsee Every injury from the feast to the greatest, might find 
the same sort of mitigation. It is a very great evil to him whe 
suiers, but it is no evilto him who inthets ite The same gentt- 
man, however, has himself ade the must unqualified concession; 
for he said he would recommend to the peuple of Missouri to 
abolish slavery,and thatin his own state be would favor a gene- 
yal cmancipation, as svon as it should be practicable, which he 
surciy would not do if it Were not an evil. 

L veg leave further to say, that I do not consider this as 8 ques- 
tion of humanity, ot a question of policy, or interest, or profit or 
ease—it is (disguise or argue it as you will) a question of the ¢2- 
tension of slavery. Lt is a question, too, not for the present only, 
but for future ages; and the glorious example of our ancesturs 
admonishes us to make the sacrifice, (if saeyifice it be) as we would 
have the blessings or curses of posterity. Why should we spread 
an acknowledged evil? Is there any other moral or physical evil 
that we should think it wise or expedient to treat in this way?— 
‘Would you extend the ravages of an inf. ctious disease? Would you 


gonous weed? Would auy father so treat his offspring, even in this 
very instance? If he were surrounded with slaves, whom he be- 
fieved to be an injury and a curse to hin, would he require his 
son, at setting out in fife, to relieve lim, by taking upon bimselt 
a part of the udious burden? ieee ya 

Besides, it is an evil founded in wrong, and originating in our 
ewn choice. The extension of it, therefore, is not to be. justified 
hut by the most urgent and instant necessity, so evident that every 
maint will at onee agree to submit to its imperious dictates. I reject 
ali speculative, or probable, or modified, or remote necessity—that 
which resolves itself at last, when fairly analyzed, into matter of 
profit, of convenience? or comparative political power. If there be 
doubt, it is decisive— even though there were considerable weight 
of probability in favor of the argument, I would decide against it- 
Has any one seriously considered the scope of this doctrine? It 
leads diceetly to the establishment of slavery throughout the world, 
"he same reasoning that will justify the extension of slavery into 
one region or country, willequally justify its extension to another, 
It leads, too, directly to the re-establishment of the foreign siave 
trade, for it has a tendency to break down that great moral feeling 
which has been gradualiy making its way iuto the world, and to 
which alone, supported and encouraged, as it has been, by the un- 
tiring exertions o' humane and benevolent men, we are indelted 
or the abolition of that detestable traffic, so long the disgrace of 
Christendom, To iovk upon slavery with indifference; to witness 
its extension without emotion; to permit cne’s self even to calcu- 
late its advantages--sir, the next step, and a very short one it 1s, 
may be readily imagined. There are parts of this country now, at 
this very ‘noment, where the laws against the importation of slaves, 
with all their heavy denuneiations, are continually violated. It is 
notorious that, it spite of the utmost vigilance that can be employ- 
ed, African negroes are clandestinely brought in and sold as slaves. 
"rhis could ot happen if there were an universal sentiment 
against the trade; the existence ef the illicit traffic to any extent, 
however smali, affords the full-st proof that, in those parts of the 
union Where it continues to be carried on, it meets encouragement 
from the feelings and the intercsts of some part of the eommunity. 
Far beitfrom me to impute these feehays to any state, or tu any 
cunsiderabie part of a state. But the sordid appetite exists, or 
such inbaman means would not be employed to gratily ite 

We are told, grin that it is net extension, it is only di ffu- 

i at is to be the effect. 

gy gt that I do not well understand the distinetion. The 
ai fusion of siaves isanexternsion of the systeni of slavery with all 
ets ecdions features, and if it Were true (as it certamily ts not) that 
their numbers would not be increased by it, still, it would be at least 
pin politic. Bat for what purpose, ts this djifusion to be encou- 
gaged? ‘To disperseand weaken and dilute the morbid and dan- 
g_erous Matter, says ove. To better the cendition of the slaves by 
spreading them over a large surlace, says another. A third tells 
us that We catuot justly refuse to permit a man to remove with 
his family. A fourth comes directly to the question of niterest, 
and his reason is. that land inthe state of Missourt has been bought 
by individuals upon the faith ot its heing a slave state, and if we 
prohibit slavery there, these jauds will fallim value. And in the 
sear of ali these, comes an appeal to the public interest, in the 
shape ot-a suggestion, that slavery must be permitted in order to 
maintain the price of the public jands. : : 

I would ask gentlemen seriously to examine their hearts, and 
see if they are not deceiving themseives—I am sure they mean 
not te deceive others. Do they remember the arguments by which 
she slave trade was so long aud so obstinately ticfended in Eng- 

4? The triemph ef humauity there is quite rcent, and the 


eultivate the growth and cularge the noxious influence of a this diate abolition of the traffic. 


em 
contest is a monument of the zeal and ingemuity that may be 
enlisted in a carse, which we all agree to have been utterly in- 
deiensible, and which no man having arespect for himself, would 
now have the hardihood to attempt to ,defeud. The arguments 
then employed, Iam sorry to say, liave too much resemblance 
to these which are urged upon this question of expediency. ‘Che 
debates in parliament, the memorials trom Bristol and Liverpoot, 
the representations of West India merchants, and ship owners, 
and owners of West India plantations, were filled with statements 
of the importance of the traffie to the navigation and trade, and 
revenue, and colonies, and al} the other great interests of the 
kingdom. Yes, sir, and thry undertook to strengthen their argu- 
ment, by gravely asserting, that the African slave wus really res- 
cued from much greater misery, by putting him on boarda slave 
ship, and carrying him in irons (if he happened to survive) to the 
piace destined for bis perpetual imprisonment.— These things are 
seating to every body, and they are now treated as they deserve 
to De. 

But it is only diffusion that is desired! Is this a reasonable de- 
sire? Littke more than thirty years have elapsed since the con- 
stitution wasadopted. ‘wu states of this union (South Carolina 
and Georgia) then insisted upon reserving, fur twenty years, the 
privilege of supplying themselves with slaves from abroad, and 
refused to come into the union unless congress were prohibited, 
during that time, from preventing importation. Congress were 
accordingly prohibited, and scarcely ten years have elapsed since 
the prohibition ceased. Can they reasonably ask aleady to be 
permitted to diffuse what they were then so anxious to possess? 
Are they’so soon overburdened! It cannot be, for the illicit wade 
is still carried on, and that would end at once if there were outa 
demand and a market. ° 

I may be told, and told with truth, that the other slave-holding 
states are not exposed to the same remark. Of Virginia, especially, 
it gives me pleasure to be able to speak on this subject with sin- 
cere respect. While a colony, she remonstrated against the intro- 
duction of slaves, One of the cariiest acts of her government, attr 
her independenee, put an end to the trad: And it has always been 
understood, to her honor, that, in the convention, her voice and 
her most strenuous exertions were employed in favor of the imme- 
Still, sir, with respeet to any, er all 
the slave-holding states, | may ba allowed to ask, ie diffusion now 
necessary! I think it isnot. Look at the present price of slaves. 
Does that indieate an actual increase of their numbers to such an 
amount as to require diffusion? 1 am intormed by a gentleman, 
upor whose accuracy I place great reliance, that, from the adop- 
tion of the constitution to the present tine, the price has been 
regularly advancing. I do not mean to say thatit is as high now 
as it wasa year age. It was then, like every thing else, affected 
by speculation. ut, taking average periods, say of five or six 
years, there has been a regular and constant advance, manifesting 
a demand at least equal to the supply. 

‘Take another and a larger view. Look at the extent of terri- 
tory, oceupied entirely by treemen. and that which is occupied by 
freemen and by slaves. You will find, that, at the time of the last 
census, #) 1810, 444,070 square miles were inhabited by 2,333,336 
free persons, and 1,138,350 slaves, giving a total of 3,471,496. At 
the same period, 3,650,101 free persons had fur their portion 312,736 
square miles. Such was then the comparative extent aud popula- 
tion of the free states, and of the slave-holding states and territories; 
the latter with fewer inhabitants by almast two hundred thousand, 
possessing above one hundred and thirty thousand square miles of 
land more than the former, a tract of country equal in size to the 
two largest states iv the union. ‘he population in the free states 
we hnow inereases with greater rapidity than the slave-holding 
states. Atthe present time it is not to be doubted, that the dispa- 
rity is greater than i was in 1810, and more unfavorable to the 
free habitants. Lo making the distrivution of future eomforts, 
we ought to have atleast an equal eye to the latter, and they, I 
think, from this statement, are most likely soon to want room to 
diffuse. 

If it were not dwelling too long upon this part of the subject, [ 
would ask gentlemen to iovk also at the comparative statement of 
the population to the squere mile, in the free states and in the 
slave-belding states. They will find it in Dr. Seybert’s work (page 
45.) If 1 mistake not, the average of the former was 27, 56, and 
of the latter 15, 36, applying the computation to the states con- 
tained in his table. ‘These facts sufficiently answer the question, 
whether the diffusion of the slave population is now necessary. 

I am fully vonvineed, however, that this idea of d/jfusion (as 
distinguished from é¢atension) whici: is at present sv great a favor- 
ite, is altugether founded in error. If the amount of the slave 
population were fixed, and itcould not be inereased, it would, no 
doubt, be correct to sy, that in spreading it over a larger sir 
face, you only diffused it. But this is certainly not the case. We 
need not recur, for proof or illusti* ion, to the laws that govrrm 
population. Our ows experience, uuhappily, shows that this evil 
has a great capacity to tucrease; andits present maguitude is such 
as to occasion the most serious auxiety. In 1790, there were in the 
United States 694,280 slaves; in 1800, there were 889,881; and ia 

1810, 1,165,441. Vhis is a gloomy picture. ‘The arguments of gen- 
tienen on the opposite side admit that an increase will take place, 
tor they are founded upen the belief that the time must arrive, 
when the slaves will be so multiptied as to become dangerous to 
their possessors. There are indeed no limits to the inerease " 
population, black or white, slave or free, bat those which depen 
upon the means of subsistence. By enlarging the space, generally 
speaking, you inerease the quantity of food and of course you 
inercase the numbers of the people. Our own illustrious Franklin, 
with his usual sagacity, joug ago discovered this important truth. 
**Was the face of the earth,” be says, “vacaut of other plants, it 
might be gradually sowed and overspread with one kind only, 2s, 





for instance, with fennel; and were it empty of other inhabitants, 
it might, in a tew ages, be replenished with ouc pation only, as, for 
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instance, with Englishmen.” If this does not exactly happen, it 
is only because, iv their march, they are met and resisted by other 
plants and by other people, struggling, like themseives, for the 
means of subsistence. aes 

By enlarging the limits for slavery, you are thus preparing the 
means for its indefinite increase and extension, and the result will 
be, tokeep the present slave-holding states supplied to their wishes 
with this description of population, and to enable them to throw 
otf the surplus, with all its productive power, on the west, as long 
as the country shall be able and willing to receive them. To what 
extent you will, in this way, mcrease the slave pepulstion, it 18 
impossible to caleulate; but that you will increase it there can be 
no doubt, and it is equally certain that the inerease will be at the | 
expense of the free population. ‘ ; } 

The sane gentleman, to whom I have several times referred | 
before, (Mr. Clay), insists that this will not be the case. He says, 
that the ratio ef increase of slave population shows, that its acti- 
vity is now at the maximum; and, as this implies the existence of | 
the most favogable circumstances, yod,cannot, by any change, ae- | 
cclerate the increase. He, therefore, infers, that if from twenty 
slaves in an old state, you take two, and transter them to a new |; 
ove, it is an actual dimimution in the state from which they me 
taken to that amount, aud putting the two states together, you | 
simply change the piace, but not alter the quantity. Supposing ; 
the fact to be, as it is here assumed to be, that the activity of in | 
crease is now at its maximum, it affords a most conclusive argu-' 
ment against the necessity of diffusion. It proves that there is‘ 
ample room, and abundant means of subsistence, within the limits ' 
that now circumseribe the slave population, and that no enlarge-| 
ment of thuse limits is necessary. But, sir, we must look a hitlei 
into the future. Legislation on this subject, is not merely for the § 
moment we occupy. The whole scope of the argument against; 
us, is founded upon the belief, that the time must come whea the‘ 
slaves will be straitened in the territory, large as it is, which now ! 
confines them. When that time shall arrive, I presume it will not | 
be denied, that their numbers will be increased, by eularging the | 
space fur them, and then, certainly, you will have extended slavery, ! 
iu every sense. 

Wilt it be such a dispersion as the gentleman from Virginia, : 
(Mr. Smyth), has tatked of? If, like prisoners of war, (one of the ; 
enses he has mentioned.) they were to be detained for a limited | 
tine, and then set at liberty: or, if they were -to be mixed in soci-} 
ety, and gradually lose their distinetive character in the mixture, ! 
dispersion would be highly expedient and jusi. But, they are ne- | 
groes and slaves—so they are to continue. 





4 
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Vheir descendants are | 
tv be negroes and siaves, to the latest generation, and forever 
chained to their present condition. Nature has placed upon them | 
an unalterable physical mark, and you have associated with it ant 
pnseparable and moral degradation, cither of which opposes a bar- | 
rier not to be passed—to their coalescing with the society that sur- 
rounds them. ‘They are, and forever must reiain, distinct. 


ee 


And now, let me ask gentlemen, where this diffusion is to end? | 
If cireumstancees require it at present, will not the same circum | 
stances demand it hereafter? Will they not. at some iuture time, | 
become straitened in their new limits, however large? Aud what | 
will you dothen? Diffuse again~and what then? Even this diffu- | 
sion will have its limits, and when they are reached, the case is | 
without remedy and without hope. Fora present @ase to onr- | 
selves, we doutm our posterity to au interminable curse. But we | 
seem to forget, altugether, that while the slaves are spreading, the | 
free population is also increasing. and sooner or later, must feel | 
the pressure, whith it is supposed may, at some tine, be feit by 
the slaves. Where you place a slave he oceupies the ground that 
would maintain a freeman. And who, in this code of speculative | 
humanity, making provision for times alar off, is to have the pre- ; 
ierence, the freeman or the slave? 


In this long view of remote and distant consequences, the gen | 
tleman frum Kentucky, (Mr. Clay). thinks he sees how slavery, | 
when thus spread, is at last to find its end. {t is to be broughe | 
about by the combined operation of the laws which regulate the | 
price of lavor and the laws which govern population. When the | 
eonntry shail be filled with inhabitants, and the price of Jabor | 
shall have reached a minimum, (a comparaiive minimum I sup- | 
pose is meant), free labor will be found cheaper than slave labor. | 
Siaves will then be without employment, and, of course, without 
the meaus of comfortable subsistence, which will reduce their 
aiumbers, and finally extirpate them, This is the argument, as 1} 
understand it—When the period referred to will arrive, no one 
can pretend to conjecture. Much less, would any one attempt to 
say, what number of slaves we shali have, (with the previous ei- 
couragement proposed to be given to them), when this severe law 
shall begin to operate. But every prudent and feeling man will, 
1 think, agree, without hesitation, that he would rather see the 
experiment tried upon a small scale than a large o»e—that it wouid | 
be much more easily and safely conducted, and with mueli less | 
suffering, in the present slave-holding states, than if it were to | 
embrace, in addition, the whole of the great territory beyond the 
Mississippi. But let me ask that gentleman, what he supposes will 
happen in the mean time? The diminished price of lavor, and the 
reduced means of subsistence, are, according to this theory, first 
to operate apon the freemen, and then tipon the slaves, met upon | 
both, by producing a considerable degree of misery. Does he sup- 
pose that they will patiently submit, and wait ull the slow destruc- 
tion arrives? The two great classes, kept distinct by your laws, 
would, irsuch a str sggie, like two men upon a single plank im the 
ocean, make a desperate effort each to secure to himself existenee, 
by destroying the life of the other. When want and misery begin 
to press upon them, instinct will teach them how to seek relief, 
and deadly violence will be its agent: And what would then be 


a 


the situation of the country? I shudder even to think of it. The 
»resent sjave-holding states have a security in being surrounded 





ol}, 


y states that are fice. But if the whole nati 


or even a coun 


derable part of it, were in the same condition, what security showd 
we then haye? 

Again, sir, we are told, that the amendment in question will 
injure the rights of property, by depriving the owners of slaves of 
their unbora desecigants,and by lessening te value of their Jands, 
bought upon the presumption that Missouri wovld be a slave 
stute. Sir, we have no right t6 meddle with the question of slavery 
in the existing siates. Their own Jaws must rx gulate the subject, 
and they may modify it as to them shaliseem best. But, as a ge 
neral position, independently of state provisions, it way safely be 
averred, (bat no man has « property in an unborn huwan beings 
We need not go far for the proof of this. The states unat have 
abolished slavery, have done so by declaring that the chiidven to 
be boru should be tree, which would have been beyond their 

ower, if there had been a property in the children before theic 

irth. ‘his principle, however, is so well established, that it nec 
not be further insisted upon. ‘The depreciation in the value of 
land, is a Consequence not likely to happen. The reverse will 
be the case. Lec any one compare the prices and the improve- 
ment of land in the iree siates, and in the slave-holding states, 
and he will be satisfied, that in this, as in every other respect, 
Missouri wiil be a great gainer by the restrictiun. But, if it were 
otherwise, is the great policy of the nation in a point so vital—aré 
the essential iterests ut justice and hu.wanily, to yield to the pe- 
cuniary iaterests of a few individuals? Can you always avoid 
dving a partial injury by your pudiic measures? When war is 
declared, what is the effect upon the merchant? When peace is 
mae, how docs tare with the manufacturer?) You cannot even 
alter the rate of a duty, withuut affeeting some interest of the 
commuaity. either to its prejudice ur bencfit, and at last you must 
come to the consideration of the great question of natiunal con- 
cornu, to Wiich miner considcratio:.s Must give way. 

In the varety of claims, that have becu pressed upon us, there 
is but a simngie one which deserves a Moment’s attention. Lt is 
that which arises out of the enquiry, so often repeated, will you 
ot suffer a mau to migrate wih his family?—Those who have 
been accustomed to the Jabor and si rvices of slaves, it &% uot to 
be demied, caunut at ouce change their habits, without feeling, 
at least, a great deal of incunvenience, It is also true, that the 
assuciations Which have been formed in families, cannot be broken 
up Without Violence and injury tu boul the parties; and im pro- 
portion as the authority has been miid in its exercise, will the 
travsicr of it to other hands be disadvantageous, especially to 
the scrvant. But, it is impossible to make a discrimination, or 
to pesaat the pitrojuction of slaves, at all, without giving up 


{ the whole matters Uf you allow siavery to exist, you must allow 


it without jmitse The conscquenee is, that the state becomes a 
slave siatc. Free labor and siave labor cannot be employed 
tugether. Dhuse who go there, must become slave holders, and 
your wiiole system is overturned—Besides, if the limited per- 
inissiulh did Hut, of itself, pryduce the evil, to an uniimited ex- 
tent, (as it Ceruunty weuid) it is hable to abuses, beyond all pos- 
sibility of contrul, winch would inevitably have that effect. Thre 
Dumbers of a lauily are not defined—the number of families of 


| this surt, which a single individual may have, cannot be fixed. 


itis cusy to see how, under color of su¢h perimission, a regulas 
trade nught be established, and carricd on us long as there wae 
any temptation of profit or imterest.—This arguinent, however, 
has Deew pressed, as if a prohibition to go with slaves, was ia 
elect « prubibition te the inhabitants of a slave-holding state 
tu go atail., I cannot believe this tu be the case. ‘They may go 
Without siaves; for though siaves are 2eouvenicnee and a luxury 
to thuse whe are accustomed to them, yet the inhabitants of the 
stave-hulding states would harciy adnuc that they are indispensa- 
bly mecessary. Besides, they iuay take their slaves with them 
as free Servants. But look at the converse.—The introduction of 
slavery, Dunishes tree labor, or pisecs it under such discourage- 
ment wud Opprobrium as are equivalent in effect. You shut the 
counicy, then, against the free emigrant, who carries with him 
podung but bis industry.—There are large and valuable clas 
ses Of poople, Who are opposed to slavery, aud cannot live where 
it is perivitted. ‘ihese too you exelude. The jaws and the 
policy of « slave state, will and must be adapted w the condi- 
uun of slavery, and, without going into any particulars, it will 
be allowed, tuat they are inthe highest degrce offensive to those 
who are opposed tu slavery~It sectus to me, sir, I may be par- 
doned for sy lar expressing an opinion upon the concerns of the 
stave-holding states—it seems to me, that the peotle of the south 
have a cofmbon interest with us in this question, not for them, 
stives, perhaps, but for those who are equatiy dearto them, The 
cultivation Dy slaves rm quircs jacge estans. They cannot be 
parcelicd outand divided. Iu the course of time, and before 
very long, it will happen that the younger children of southern 
families must look elsewhere to tind employment tor their talents, 
and scope for theit exertion. What better provision can the 
have, that free states, Where they may fairly entep into compety 
ivan with freemen, and every ove find the level which bis pro 
per atubtics centile him to expect? The hint is sufficient: £ 
venture to throw it owt for thy eousileration of those whom it 
CUNCOTMNSs 

But, inlependentty of the chjections to the extension, arisin 
from the views tius presented by the apponents of the amend- 
ment, and independently of many much more deeply foundett 
objections, whieh { forbear now to press, there are enough, of 
a very olviuus kind, to settle the question conclusively. With 
the mduigeuce of she eumuiittee, L will touch upon some of 
them. 

ft will be remembered, that this is the first step beyond the 
Mississippi—the state of Louisiaua is no exception, tor there 
slavery existed to an extent which left no alternative—It is the 
last step tov, for this is the last stand that can be made. Cum 
promise is forbidden hy the principles contended fr an buh 
sides; any Compromise (iat would give slavery Co Zijsseyr 44 
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aut of the question. It is, therefore, the final, irretrievable step, 
which can never be reca'led, and must Jead to. an immeasurable 
spread of Slavery over the country beyond the Mississippi. If 
any one taulter; if he be tempted by insinuations, or territied by 
the apprehension of losing something desirable—if he find him- 
self drawn aside by views to the little Niterests that are imme- 
diately about him—tet him reflect upon the magnitude of the 
question, and he will be elevated above all such considerations. 
‘Phe eyes of the country ave upon him; the iaterests of poste- 
rity are committed to his care—let him beware how he barters 
net his own but bis children’s birth-right, for a mess of pottage 
~The conscivusness that we have done our duty, is a snre and 
never failing dependence, It will stand by us and support us 


"= through life, under evecy vicissitudes of furtune, and in every 


change of cireumstances. It sheds a stcady and a cheering light, 
‘upon the fatureas well as the present, andis at once a grateful 
and a lusting reward, 

Again, sir, by increasing the market for slaves, you postpone 
and destroy the hope of extinguishing slavery by emancipation. 
It séems to me, that the reduction in value of slaves, however 
accomplished, is tie only inducement that will ever effect an abo- 
lition of slavery. The multiplication of free states, will at the 
same time give roow far emancipation, or, to speak more aceu- 
rately, for those who are emancipated. ‘This, I would respect- 
fully suggest, is the only effectual plan ot colonization—but it 
can never take effect while it is the interest of owners to pursue 
their Slaves with so much avidity, or to pay such prices for them. 
Liucrease the market, and you keep up the value—increase the num- 
ber of slave-holding states, and you destroy the possibility of eman- 
cipation, even if every part of the union should desire it. You 
extend, indefinitely, the formidable difficulties which already ex- 
ast. 

Nor does the mischief stop here. All libera] minds and all parts 
of the union, have with one voice agreed in the necessity of 
abolishing that detestatic traffic in human ficsh, the slave trade 
—the foreign slave trade: Bat, reject the amendment on your 
table, admit Missouri without restriction, and you will inevitably 
mtroduce and establish a great inland domestic slave trade, not, it 
is crne, with all the horrors of the middle passage, nor the cold 
blooded caic-latien upon the waste of human life in the sea- 
soning, but still with many of the odious features, and some of 
the most cruel aceompaniments of that hateful traffic. From 
Washington to St. Louis, may be a distance of one thousand 
miles. Through this great space, and even a much greater, you 
must witness the transportation of slaves, with the usual ap- 
pendages of hand-cutfs and chains. The ties of domestic life 
will be violently rent asunder, and those whom nature has bound 
together, suffer all the pangs of an unnatural and cruel] separa- 
tion. Unfeeling force, stimulated by unfeeling avarice, will tear 
the parent fron the child, and the child from the parent—the 
hasband from the wife. and the wife from the husband. We have 
lately witnessed something of this sort, during the period of 
high prices. Gentlemen of the south, particularly those from 
Virginia, who speak of their slaves as a part of their family, 
would start at this—They would reject, with scorn and indigna- 
tion, even a suggestion, that they were to furnish a market for 
the supply of slaves to the other states. Lean well believe that, 
in families where the relation has long subsisted, there are feek- 
ings that would revolt at such a thought—feelings that have con- 
siderably modified this severe condition, and grown aut of the as- 
sociations it has, in a long course of time, produced. But, can 
any one tell, what cupidity may win or necessity extort? No man 
js superior to the assaults of fortune; and,if he were, the stroke 
of death will surely come, and break down his paternal govern- 
ment, and, then, the slave-dealer, whom he would have kicked 
from his inclosure, like a poisonous reptile, presents himse]f— 
to whom/?—he eannot tell. Thongtts like these have often, I 
doubt not, produced the liberation of slaves. If gentlmen ques 
tion our sircerity, let them consider at what period of life it ts, 
that emancipation most frequently takes place. It is at that se- 
rious Moment, when men sit down to settle their worldly con- 
cerns, and, as it were, to take their leave of the world. ‘Then, it 
is, by the last will, to take effeet when their own control is ended, 
that owners restore their slaves to freedom,and, by what they cer- 
tainly consider an act of justice rather than leave them to the dis- 
anetl of they know not whom. Let gentlemen from the south re- 
fleet on this. The public sentiment, upon the subject of slavery, 
is every where improved, and still improving. It has already de- 
stroyed that monstrous inhumanity eailed the slave trade. I fear 
that such a measure, as is now proposed by the opponents of the 
restriction, would not merely check and retard its progress; [ 
seriously fear that it may gradnally work an entire change. The 
effects are not to be contemplated without the deepest anxiety 

The political aspeet of the subject is not less aiarming. The 
existence of ghis condition among us, continually endangers the 

ce and well being of the union, by the irritation and animosi- 
ty it creates between neighboring states. It weakens the nation 
while it is entire: And if ever a division should happen, ean 
any one reflect without horror, upon the consequences that may 
be worked out of an extensively prevailing system of slavery? 
We are told, indeed, both in the house and out of it, toleave the 
matter to Providence. Those who tell us so, are nevertheless 
active and eager in the smallest of their own concerns, omitting 
rtothing to secure success. Sir, we are endowed with faculties, 
that enable us to judge and to choose—to look before and after, 
however imperfectly. When these have been fairly and consei- 
entiously exerted, we may then humbly submit the consequences, 
with a hope and belief, that, whatever they may be, they will not 
he imputed tous. The issue of our counsels, however well meant, 
is not in our hands. But, if for our own gratification, regardless 


of all considerations of right or wrong, of good or evil, we 
hug a vicious indulgence to our bosom, until we find it turnin 
to a venomous py and threatening to sting us to the heart, 
with what rational or consoling expectation, can we call upon 
Providence to tear itaway and save us from destruction? 

Itis time te come to a conclusions 1 fear I have already tress 
passed too lung. Inthe effort I have maile to submit to the come 
mittee, My views of this question, it has been impossible to es- 
cape entirely the influence of the sensation that pervades this 
house. Yet, [have no such apprehensions as have been expres- 
sed. ‘The question is indzed av important one; but its importance 
is derived altogether fromits connection with the extension, inde- 
finitely, of negro stivery, over a land which I trust Providence 
has destined for the labor and the supportof freemen. I have no 
fear that this question, much as itbas agitated the country, is to 
produce any fatal division, or even to generate a new orgauization 
of parties. It is not a question upon which we ought to indulge 
unreasonable apprehensions, or yield to the councils of fear. 12 
concerns ages to come and millions to be born. It is, as it were, 
a question of a new political creation, and it is for us, under 
heaven, to say, what shall be its condition. If we impose the re- 
striction, it will I hope be finally imposed. But, if hereafter it 
should be found right to remove it, and the state consent, we can 
remove it- Admit the state, without the restriction, the power is 
gone forever, and with it are forever gone all the efforts that 
have, been made by the non-slave-holding states to repress and 
limit the sphere of slavery, and enlarge and extend the blessings 
of freedom. With it, perhaps, is gone forever, the power of pre- 
venting the traffic in slaves, that inhuman and detestable traffic, 
so long a disgrace to Christendom. In future, and no very dis- 
tant times, convenience, and profit, and necessity, may be found 
as available pleas as they formerly were, and for the luxury of 
slaves, we shall again involve onrselves in the sin of the trade. 
We must not presume teo much upon the strength of our reso- 
lutions.— Let every man who has been aceustomed to the indul-- 
geace, ask himself if itis not a luxury—a tempting luxury, which 
solicits him strongly and at every moment. The prompt obe- 
dience, the ready attention, the submissive and humble, but eager 
effort to anti¢ipate command—how flattering to our pride, hew 
soothing toourindolence! Fothe membersfrom the soutb, I ap- 
peal to know whether they will suffer any temporary inconve- 
nience, or any speculative advantage to expose us to the danger. 
To those of the north, no appeal can be necessary. To both, f 
can most sincerely say, that as I know my own views on this sub- 
ject to be free from any unworthy motive, so will I Selieve, that 
thy likewise have no object but the common good of our com- 
mon country, and that nuthing would have grven me more heart- 
felt satisiaction, than thatthe present proposition should have orj- 
ginated in the same quarter to which we are said to be tudebted 
for the ordinance of 1787. Then, indeed, would Virginia have 
appeared in even more than ber wonted splendor, and spreading 
out the scroll of her servicers. would have behold none of them 
with greater pleasure, than that series which began, by pleading 
} the cause of humamty in remonstrances against the slave trade, 
while she was yet a colony, and, embracing her own act of aboli- 
tion, 2nd the ordinauce of 1787, terininated in the restriction on 
Missouri. Consider, what a foundation our predecessors have 
laid! And behold, with the bleséng of Providence, how the work 
has prospered! What is there, in ancient or in modern times, that 
ean be compared with the growth and prosperity of the states 
formed out of the North West territory? When Europeans re- 
proach us with our negro slavery; when they contrast our republi- 
ean boast and pretensions with the existence of this condition 
among us, we have our answer ready—it is to you we owe this 
evil—you planted it here, and it has taken such root in the so# 
we have not the puwer to cradicate it. Then, turning to the 
west, and directing thir attention to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
we can proudly tell them, these are the offspring of our policy 
and our laws, these are the free productions of the constitution of 
the United States. But, if beyond this smiling region, they should 
desery another dark spot upon the face of the new creation— 
another scene of negro slavery, established by ourselves, and 
spreading continuaily towards the further ocean, what shall we 
say then! No, sir, let us follow up the work our anc:stors have 
begun. Let oid ohy to the world a new picdge of our sincerity. 
Let the standard of frecdom be planted in Missouri, by the hands 
of the constitution, and let its banner wave over the heads of none 
but freemen—men retaining the image impressed upon them 
by their Creator, and dep-ndant upon none but God and the 
laws.- Then, as our republican states extend, republiean princi- 
ciples will go hand in hand with republican practice—the love of 
liberty with the sense of justice. Then, sir, the dawn, beaming 
from the constitution, which now illuminates Ohio, Indiana and 
IMineis, will spread with increasing brightness to the further west, 
tillin its brilliant lustre, the dark spot which now rests upon our 
country, shall be forever bid from sight. Industry, arts, com: 
merce and knowledge will flourish, with plenty and contentment, 
for ages to come, and the loud chorus of universal freedom re-echo 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, the great truths of the declara- 
tion of independence. Then too, our brethren of the south, if 
they sincerely wish it, may scatter their emancipated salves 
through this boundless region, and our country, »t length be hap- 
pily freed forever trom the foul stain and curse of slavery. And 
if (may it be far, very far distant?) intestine commotion—eivil dis- 
sention—division, should ha ee we shall. not leave our poste- 
rity exposed to the combined orrors of a civil and a servile war. 
If any man still hesitate, influenced by some temporary Motive of 
convenience, or ease, or profit, I charge him to think what our fa- 
thers have suffered for us, and then to ask his heart, if he can be 





faithless to the obligation he owes to post: rity? 
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